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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
COMITY 
E are informed that the Commission on Comity 
and Unity of the Universalist General Con- 
vention is at work upon the report that they 
are to make at Hartford, and that probably it will 


be given out for publication some weeks before the 


Convention meets. 

’ We sincerely trust that this is true, and that 
there will be little delay in making the report public. 
We have a feeling that some of the communications 
which we are receiving are shooting into the air, and 
that the commission can render an important service 
by giving our marksmen a definite thing to shoot at. 
It is conceivable that nobody will feel like shooting 
when they get the report. Instead it is possible that 
a great wave of gratitude will sweep over the church 
that busy men have given so much time and strength 
to one of the most important matters which has come 
before us in a generation, and that they have shown 
such wisdom in handling situations in some ways as 
delicate as they are important. 

Let it be clearly understood: Emphatically as we 
have said that no question of church union will come 
before us at Hartford so far as the Joint Statement is 
concerned, just as emphatically do we disagree with 
the comment that there is nothing coming up but a 
pleasant gesture. We do not so regard it, nor do the 
members of the Commission. 

It means something to achieve some of the ob- 
jectives toward which Universalists have been moving 
for years. 

One of the most important of these objectives 
is the getting away from the whole creedal system 
as a basis of fellowship. Unitarians and Univer- 
salists have long insisted that Christianity is a way 
of life rather than an assent to a creed. Now the 
whole body of Congregational churches represented in 
their National Council at Omaha, unanimously place 
themselves upon that platform. There may bea few 
Universalists at Hartford who will take the position 
that Christianity primarily is a body of doctrine, but 
-we do not believe that this view is commonly held 
among us.. 

Another great objective realized by the Joint 


Statement is the fundamental Universalist emphasis 
of the value of differences. The true Universalist 
always has been interested in all kinds of people. 
He has been characterized not only by tolerance but 
by sympathy. He has realized that truth is many- 
sided, and that it takes many kinds of minds to enable 
us to approximate a rounded view of truth. “Within 
the circle of fellowship,” says the Joint Statement, 
“created by loyalty to the common Master there may 
exist differences of theological opinion. With that 
primary loyalty affirmed, such differences need not 
separate; rather, indeed, if the mind of .the Master 
controls, they may enrich the content of faith and 
experience.” 

The Joint Statement goes far beyond the question 
of our right to seek and enunciate new truth. It as- 
sumes a duty to do it. Those who fear that hidden 
somewhere in it there is something which will take 
away our liberties have not read it with care. “None 
of us would advocate,” it declares, ‘‘as none of us 
could enter, a fellowship that would compromise loy- 
alty to the truth as any one of us may see it or would 
stifle freedom to bear testimony to its worth and 
power.” 

Nor is any document a mere gesture which is 
concerned with “fresh incentives to service and sacri- 
fice’ and ‘‘better ways to serve the Kingdom of God.” 
That is “what lies back” of the Joint Statement. 
How can we do better work? How can we reach more 
people? How can we better set men free from the 
doubts and fears created by a theology in which they 
no longer believe? How can we create a world of 
faith in an age of materialism? The Joint Statement 
says, in substance, by getting closer together, talking 
it over, co-operating. If there is anything in that to 
‘paralyze’ any denominational activity, then that 
activity is one that ought to be paralyzed. 

More important than anything else in the Joint 
Statement is its deep religious spirit. It humbly 
recognizes Divine Providence. It seeks Divine guid- 
ance. It is framed in the hope that through it the 
Divine will may be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
It seems to us to have caught in an inspiring way the 
spirit of the Master who prayed “that they all may 
be one.” 
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“THE GLOW AGAINST GLOOM” 


E can not claim credit for the caption above 
this editorial. For it we are indebted to the 
Baptist of Chicago, one of the best edited 
weeklies which comes to our office. For the cheer of 
their great utterance we likewise express our gratitude. 
The ‘“‘gloom”’ refers to the prospects of Christian- 
ity. An impressive list of reasons for despondency 
is submitted: 
“Protestantism is ina state of confusion and decline, 
it is said. Mohammedanism is reviving and is pushing a 
new and vigorous propaganda, especially in Africa. 
Buddhism is adjusting its methods to modern social con- 
ditions and is taking a new lease of life. India is sub- 
jecting Christianity to a new scrutiny and manifesting 
toward the standard forms of Christian teaching a grow- 
ing hostility. Atheism sweeps half the world and per- 
meates the universities of the other half. The most 
Christian part of the world was lately the scene of the 
greatest war in history and is drifting almost helplessly 
into another and greater war. In the face of such con- 
ditions Christian missions are in retreat, Christian argu- 
ment rests upon outworn formulas, existing methods of 
Christian propaganda are seriously questioned, the 
churches flinch from bearing clear and brave testimony 
to the practical requirements of the gospel, fear has 
stimulated a new resort to millenarian and bizarre 
evangelism, and the Christian attitude is timid, apolo- 
getic and panicky.” 


“It is a losing fight,” some one remarked to us, 
the other day. ‘‘How did I ever happen to take the 
only life I have and tie it up to a lost cause?” 

Let us see. The Baptist reminds us that there 
have been many discouraging times in Christian his- 
tory—when Paul faced privations and stripes, in the 
time of the martyrs of the second and third centuries, 
when the barbarians overran Europe in the eighth 
century, when Charles Martel met the Saracens at 
Tours, when the Christians of Europe were at one 
another’s throats in the ‘Thirty Years’ War.”’ 

Nobody can deny that this, too, is an age when 
Christianity and the Christian Church have much to 
contend with. 

There are the scoffers without and the amazed, 
the perplexed, the discouraged within all branches of 
the church. 

Only ten years ago the Christians of Europe and 
America ceased staging a spectacle of bloody war for 
the Mohammedans and Buddhists of the East to 
contemplate. 

Millions have left the church, or never had any- 
thing to do with it. 

Brilliant schools of psychology assert that our 
most precious faiths are so much rubbish. 

There are lines of cleavage in many a historic 
Christian communion. All kinds of changes and re- 
adjustments are in the air, and these are more discour- 
aging to some of the faithful than the jibes or the i in- 
difference of people outside. 

“But,” says the Baptist, ‘‘the very crisis in which 
the world finds itself is largely a product direct or in- 
direct of the Christian propaganda.” The gospel mes- 
sage it declares is in “every new realization of the value 
of personality, in every group that groans under op- 
pression, in every mind that chafes under the bond- 
age of traditional thought forms, in every impulse to 


break the taboos of blind customs, in every new gleam 
of social idealism.”’ 

It takes courage to say that the spirit of Christ 
abroad in the world will ‘‘break every yoke.” It takes 
more courage to say that this same spirit will turn and 
overturn in church work. The deadly thing for the 
sectarian is a new method inside the body of Christ. 


“Tt is highly encouraging to note the rapid progress 
among Christians toward an intelligent understanding 
of the present crisis, and toward a readjustment of 
method to meet the new world situation. Hitherto 
evangelistic effort has been directed predominantly 
toward winning and training individual Christians, 
and converts have come largely from the less fortunate 
and less cultured classes. Such effort can never be 
abated. But Christian observers are beginning to see 
that the church faces a vastly larger task; that by the 
sheer power of intellectual mastery it must undertake 
to Christianize the major thought currents of the world; 
that it must learn the art of moving whole nations and 
races toward a common Christian goal of justice, free- 
dom, brotherhood and peace; that to this end it must 
recognize, welcome and co-operate with all ideals, cul- 
tures and tendencies that can be made to serve the 
spirit of Christ in the making of a better world; and that 
if the spirit of Christ be released among men, philoso- 
phies and institutions may be largely trusted to the 
ordering of his spirit unhampered by denominational 
or traditional preconceptions. This new understanding 
of the world and of the mission of Christianity in the 
world is a splendid omen of hope. . . . What an op-~ 
portunity there is in this plastic age for the implanta- 
tion and culture of the one essential element of Chris- 
tianity, the Christ spirit.” 


Far from losing hope—there are innumerable 
signs and tokens of increasing opportunities for ser- 
vice and Christian disciples ready to face them. Not 
the least of the reasons for hope is a journal like the 
Baptist. 

It helps create the glow against the gloom. 


* * 


WHAT CUCKOO DO YOU MEAN? 


N Europe the cuckoo is a sly, cowardly bird, which 
almost never builds a nest but deposits its eggs in 
the nests of other birds, thus throwing on them 

the heavy labor of hatching and rearing its young. 
In America, although the bird named cuckoo 
builds a flimsy nest, still it manages to rear its own 
offspring. 
In Europe the cuckoo has a call which sounds 
like its name, and expert clock makers have delighted 


thousands of children with the cuckoo clocks where’ 


little wooden birds pop out and give the call. 

In America the call of neither the black-billed 
nor the yellow-billed cuckoo bears much resemblance 
to that of the European cuckoo. The closest one can 
get to the call of our yellow-billed cuckoo is “glug, 
glug, glug, glug, glug,” repeated a number of times. 

Such, however, is the force of a name that the 
majority of people ascribe to our American cuckoo 
both the virtues and the vices of its European cousin. 
To them it says “cuckoo.” To them it is something 
not quite fine or honorable. One more illustration this: 
gives us of the wisdom of getting back of words to 
the truth they are trying to express.’ Sarda 

If one could know our cuckoo as he is he would 
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stand for. grace and beauty, and an important service 
to mankind. He is a large, slim, pigeon-shaped bird, 
grayish brown with olive tints, and the yellow-billed 
cuckoo has exquisite reddish brown wings and beau- 
tiful white thumb marks under the tail. Only the 
initiated ever see him. He slips so silently through 
the air, he glides so quietly through the foliage, he 
keeps himself so hidden, that chance plays a large 
part in finding him. But one cuckoo, it is said, is 
worth a hundred robins in an orchard. He is the 
deadly enemy of the tent caterpillar and other de- 
structive tree pests. He kills more than he eats. He 
helps save the fruit. When therefore we talk about the 
cuckoo, it behooves us to make clear what cuckoo we 
have in mind. When we talk about Presbyterians or 
Baptists, Universalists or Catholics, it is much the 
same. And it is not intelligent to form our impres- 
sions either of birds or of men from little painted 
images which run out when a spring is touched and 
cry ‘“‘cuckoo.” 
* * 


TRAVEL NOTES OF AN ENTHUSIAST 


LL who read “Travel Notes of an Enthusiast,” 

by Harold E. B. Speight, in our issue of Aug. 6, 

will be glad to find in this issue of the Leader 

another article in the same series. We were so de- 

lighted with the charm and insight of the first article 

that we at once sent Dr. Speight an urgent message 
asking him to continue along the same line. 

We are glad to announce that four of these in- 
teresting articles are in hand and others are promised. 

Dr. Speight, who resigned as minister of King’s 
Chapel in June, has been spending his vacation in a 
motor tour of England and Scotland with Mrs. 
Speight and ‘their children. Now they have settled 
down for a time in a lovely part of Scotland. 

This is one of the best series of travel articles 
which have come our way since we took charge of 
the paper, and our interest is quickened by the fact 
that they are from the pen of the new Literary Editor 
of the Leader. Our people will want to call them to 
the attention of their friends. 

* * 


SEPTEMBER 


UT of the freshness and promise of spring, and 
out. of the splendor and profusion of summer, 
we have come to the days which are forerun- 

ners of the autumn. On many a shrub the brilliant 
color of the blossom gives place to the equally brilliant 
color of the fruit. The blue jays, silent and preoccu- 
pied with family cares, begin again their noisy call. 
The migrants come in flocks and then slowly disappear. 
One man meets the change with the words, ““The 
melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year.” 
Another writes: 
“O sweet September, the first breezes bring 
The dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s laughter, 
The cool fresh air whence health and vigor spring, 
_ And promise of exceeding joy hereafter.” 


We confess to: partiality for the autumn—es- 


pecially when it 7s autumn. It is not to us a symbol ° 


of dissolution and decay. It is the time of getting 


ready, putting all things snug and tight, gathering into | 


barns and. ¢ellars all that the Frost King might hurt, 


and turning a brave and serene face toward the 
storms of winter. 

As beautiful as an apple orchard in full bloom 
is an apple orchard ready for the harvest, with brilliant 
red and yellow fruit hanging among the green leaves. 

As beautiful as a garden of roses is a garden of 
chrysanthemums. 

It is a blessed thing to have a world of such 
variety, and to realize that ‘He hath rade everything 


beautiful in its season.” 
* * 


FORTY JAPANESE STUDENTS 


ORTY Japanese students, representing most of 
the higher institutions of learning in Japan, are 
visiting the United States. The Federal Coun- 

cil of Churches of Christ in America did a wise, tactful 
thing in arranging a welcome and luncheon for these 
students when they arrived in New York. The Rev. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, D. D., General Secretary of 
the Council, and the Rev. James H. Franklin, D. D., 
chairman of the Council’s Commission on Relations 
with the Orient, made admirable addresses at the 
luncheon. Said Dr. Cavert: 


“Those who cherish the idea that we will quickly 
attain a new world order animated by brotherly love and. 
peace are doomed to disappointment. 

“Such a condition will only come as the result of 
persistent education on the part of the schools, the 
churches and all agencies that believe in the possibility 
of a better world. Such visits as those of the Japanese 
students are powerful solvents of the inveterate race 
prejudice cherished by many Anglo-Saxons, who as- 
sume that the English-speaking peoples have amonopoly 
of everything worth while. An increase in the acquaint- 
ance of East and West with each other will bring about 
a day when Americans will be heartily ashamed of 
themselves for having discriminated against Japan in 
their immigration policies.’ 


And we add that a multiplication of incidents like 
this visit—small as they may be in themselves—at 
last will create the international public opinion which 
will compel a friendly settlement of all differences. 

* * 


AN APPRECIATION OF DR. ADAMS 


OD AND COMPANY, UNLIMITED, Dr. Frank 
Adams’s latest book, has already received wide 
recognition and deep appreciation. In the Mas- 

ter Mason for August the editor, Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, reprints an entire chapter, “The Fascinating 
Quest,’’ with the following tribute to the author: 


The essay following is from a golden little book en- 
titled God and Company, Unlimited, by an active and 
beloved member of our Craft. Like the other essays in 
the book, it is so sweet in spirit, so rich in insight, and 
so wise withal, showing us how to find the loveliness 
which men hide from us because we do not love them 
enough, that we pass it along. What if this be the Lost 
Word, and until we find it in our fellowman we may not 
hope to find it anywhere? Why be so shy that we seem 
hard, and so afraid of sentimentalism that we appear to 
have no sentiment? We are like billiard balls that 

i “kiss” in the game, as smooth and as hard—yet it is all 

a bluff, this business of being “hard-boiled.” It is here, 
‘as everywhere, true—seek and ye shall find; and the 
‘unguessed loveliness of humanity will fill us with'wonder — 
and joy. R fils WOES be 
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Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XI. 


The Intellectual Background of Religion 


Marion D. Shutter 


“Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.’ 
Leihesss aise. 

=e LIGION must, indeed, be a thing of the 
heart,’”’ says Principal Caird; “but in order 
to elevate it from the region of subjective 
caprice and waywardness, and to distinguish 
between that which is true and false in religion, we 
must appeal to an objective standard. That which 
enters the heart must first be discerned by the intellz- 
gence to be true. It must be seen as having in its own 
nature a right to dominate feeling and as constituting 
the principle by which feeling must be judged.” 
These few words contain the gist of what I want to 
say. Whatever one’s religion may be, however it may 
affect the imagination or the emotions, it should be 
capable of defending itself at the bar of reason. It 
should have a background of rational thought— 
whether you call that background theology or philos- 
ophy. 

First of all, let us get a working definition of 
Reason. We may describe it somewhat roughly after 
this manner: It is that faculty of the mind by which 
(1) we perceive truth, and (2) weigh evidence; that 
faculty, in brief, by which we “prove all things.” 
Still further, it is that faculty (8) by which we accu- 
mulate knowledge, and (4) by which we arrange, 
classify, and reduce to unity the knowledge accumu- 
lated. The power by which we “hold fast to that 
which is good.”’ So might we use the text itself as 
our working definition and say, ‘‘Reason is that faculty 
of the mind by which we prove all things and hold fast 
to that which is good.” 

I am urging to-day the use of reason in religion 
as in all things else. I simply ask that men take the 
same discernment by which they discover truth every- 
where, by which they investigate any political, social, 
or scientific question, and apply it to the subjects of 
religious thought; for that thought must, sooner or 
later, justify itself to your intelligence. And, by the 
way, I sometimes think that there is as much hysteria 
in a political campaign as in a religious revival. 
There is as much emotionalism in our philanthropies 
as in our churches—possibly more. Our jazz music 
is crazier than the wildest negro camp-meeting melody. 
Nevertheless men claim to use reason in these other 
fields, while many decry its use in religion. But it 
ought to apply everywhere. 

We have an incident to the purpose at hand. 
You remember the conversation of Christ with his 
disciples, and its application. ‘‘When you see a cloud 
rising out of the west, you say, “There is going to be 
rain,’ and it comes to pass. When the south wind 
blows and begins to sweep over the earth, you say, 
‘There is going to be heat,’ and you are right.”’ He 
then continues: ““‘Why can you not take the same 
common sense you use in all these things, and by it 
discern the signs of the times in which you live? Why 
can you not take the same intelligence by which you 
discern these natural truths, and weigh and consider 
the truths I am speaking to you from the spiritual 


sphere? If you have good sense in everything else, 
why not in the highest things? Why use your reason 
in ordinary affairs and lay it aside in that realm whose 
subjects are of the utmost concern? Why, even of 
yourselves, judge ye not what is right?” 

Let us, then, try to determine, in a general way, 
the office of reason in the sphere of religion and re- 
ligious thought. 

(1) To examine what claims to be religious truth 
and to pass upon the evidence offered; to “prove all 
things.”’ (2) To purge away superstitions and to con- 
trol and guide the religious emotions; to “hold fast 
only to that which is good.” 

1. There are certain primitive traits still adhering 
to religion, in spite of its higher developments, just as 
there are certain features of the human body that are 
left over in the processes of evolution from the animal. 

Among these superstitions are the belief in devils, 
witches and ghosts; the belief that plague, pestilence, 
earthquake, and other violent manifestations of nature 
are expressions of the vengeances of some unseen but 
malignant power; blood atonement and substitution. 
These things stretch back to the savage who saw in 
the rolling stone or the falling tree an evil spirit work- 
ing harm; and farther back to the animal that sees in 
the paper or limb of tree blown by the wind an active 
agent of trouble. There are superstitions that still 
linger about the grave, that reach beyond it, to burning 
lakes and fiery pits, where the spirit shall be tortured 
without release. The conception of a God who would 
thus dispose of men has its direct primitive ancestor 
in the god of the Fijis who habitually devoured the 
souls of the dead. Reason has been at work and these 
elements of fear and dread have largely disappeared; 
but not entirely. They reappear from time to time, 
but with decreasing power, for reason is rising to the 
ascendant. 

2. Reason must hold the emotions in even scale. 
Emotion without understanding becomes fanaticism; 
as religion without emotion becomes a mere theology, 
a thing of formal propositions. 

The two must go together. The intellect must 
mark out the channel in which the emotions shall 
flow, and prevent them from expending themselves in 
sound and fury signifying nothing. It must search 
out the truth by which the feelings are to be fed. 
There is a piety of the head as well as of the heart. 
“Thou shalt serve the Lord thy God with all thy 
mind,” as well as with all thy soul. We draw nigh to 
God, not by denying a part of our nature, but by using 
every faculty He has given us. We must serve Him 
with the understanding as well as with the spirit. It 
is in religion as it is in patriotism. The patriot’s love 
for his land is not complete, ‘‘until the ideas which lie 
at the basis of the country’s life have appealed to the 
patriot’s intellect, and his mind has enthusiastically 
recognized their truth and majesty.”” And I wish that 
it were possible sometimes to put behind the mighty 
truths of patriotism, and of religion too, the power of 
that emotion which too often exhausts itself in the 
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service of superstition. It is the office of reason to 
redeem enthusiasm! 

And sometimes this has been done. There re- 
cently died in the city of Columbia, South Carolina, 
at the age of ninety-three, a negro preacher, an ex- 
slave, who was affectionately known as “Uncle Jag- 
gers.” In the multitude that stood uncovered about 
his grave, in the rain, were dignitaries of the state and 
city. He had used that marvelous power of emotion, 
of which the black man has so large a share, not in 
grotesque and heated revivals, but to drive home the 
great lessons of honest and clean and unselfish living. 
He went about with his hat in his hand, begging, not 
for himself, but to maintain an Old Folks’ Home for 
decrepit and impoverished blacks. And the white 
people of Columbia will finish what he began—as a 
memorial. “Simple in faith, he lived only to serve. 
Sunday afternoons he would ride out in his shackly 
old buggy, drawn by a horse as feeble as its master, to 
the chain-gang,.and this dusky Samaritan would 
preach to the convicts in the chain-gangs. Few Sun- 
days when he did not preach somewhere, and he often 
remarked that in the seventy-five years of his ministry 
he always used the same text: ‘Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus,’ Phil. 2:5. A fitting 
epitaph would be, ‘He stuck to his text,’ literally in 
preaching and in practise.” (Literary Digest, Sept. 27, 
1924.) There is a great truth that needs no miracle to 
support it. 

8. This brings us to the other function of reason— 
to examine what claims to be religious truth, and to 
pass upon the evidence offered; to “‘prove all things.” 

There are several important rules by which the 
examination must be conducted. Whether a doctrine 
be drawn from the Bible or from any other source, it 
must:be consistent (1) with itself, (2) with the thought 
of God in nature, and (8) with the primal instincts of 
the human heart. 

(1) Let us apply the first of these principles to 
our doctrine of God. 

This doctrine must be consistent with itself. It 
is utterly futile to tell men in one breath that He is 
love, and in the next that He is hate; in one breath 
that He is goodness and in the next that He is ven- 
geance; in one word that He requires us to forgive our 
enemies and in the next that He will visit His own 
enemies with unceasing torments; in one moment that 
we must not let the sun go down upon our wrath, in 
the next that upon His wrath the sun does not set 
forever and ever! 


«.,. . not for earth and heaven 
Can separate tables of the law be given. 
No rule can bind which he himself denies.”’ 


(2) A doctrine or statement to be reasonable must 
be in harmony with the thought of God as expressed 
in nature. 

This principle must also be carried into our inter- 
pretation of Scripture. Where we find that related 
which is outside of law, or contrary to law, or suspen- 
sion of law, reason may and must question, as it 
would if such statements were found anywhere else, 
in any other literature than that of the Bible. If one 
should read among the legends of some early tribe 
that, at a shout or a blast upon certain rude instru- 


ments of music, the wigwams of another tribe fell 
down, we should hesitate. 
histories that. Washington had commanded the Dela- 
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If we read in some of our: 


ware to divide so that his troops might cross dry-shod, » 


we should look. at that statement twice. If we were 
told that. the sun and moon stood still over Mission 
Ridge and Gettysburg, we should not pass the inci- 


dent unchallenged. We are under the,same obligation | 


to question when similar things are asserted of Israel. 
“Prove all things.” 

(3) The other of these three principles is that a 
doctrine must be consistent with the great instincts 
that are organized into the human heart—those which 


go deeper than superstition, which have blossomed into « 


the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule. 

IT recall that far-away Sunday afternoon in college 
when some of us were discussing Whittier’s “Eternal 
Goodness,”’ and the impression made upon my mind 
the first time I heard the stanza: 


“Not mine to look where cherubim 
Or seraph may not see; 
But nothing can be good in Him 
That evil is in me.” 


I did not take it all in at the time, but gradually 
its meaning dawned. Morality in its essence is the 
same everywhere and always. Nothing that contra- 
dicts the fundamental principles of ethics in us ever 
emanated from God or is to be found in Him. This 
rule also must be carried into our interpretation of 
Scripture, and wherever we find that which comes in 
conflict, it must be referred to the savage notions of 
savage times—not to God. Reason does not admit 
that He ordered the massacres of the Old Testament, 
inspired the vindictive and bloodthirsty passages of 


‘ the Psalms, sent an evil spirit to torment and mislead 


His foes, hardened the heart of Pharaoh and then 
sent plagues to punish him for that hardness. These 
were the crude notions of early ages, and were sup- 
planted by the higher thought of Isaiah and Jesus and 
Paul. God’s ways are higher than our ways and His 
thoughts than our thoughts, but right and wrong are 
the same on earth and in heaven. Analyze a grain of 
sand and you unlock the secret of the granite hills. 
Read the moral sentiments in the human heart, and 
you have the key to the Divine Nature! 

4. There are two things in closing that it is im- 
portant to remember: (1) the relation between reason 


and Scripture, and (2) the relation between reason and . 


that which transcends it. 

(1) It is only by reason that we can know the 
fact of revelation—if there be one. It is only to reason 
that such revelation can be made. And it is only by 
the exercise of reason that we can know what consti- 
tutes such revelation. Turn which way you will, we 
are confronted by the fact that reason holds the place 
of supreme and final arbiter in matters of religious 


thought. More and more, in the years to come, shall , 


we accept its decisions and abide by them. More and 
more shall we cast aside the foolish fears and super- 
stitions of the past and realize, with increasing clear- 
ness and conviction, that the God who gave us our 
powers can never be dishonored by their free and 
faithful exercise; that He who endowed us with the 


power to investigate and think has no frown of con-. 
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demnation and no doom of darkness for the honest 
conclusions that lie at the end of honest research. 
(2) The other remark is that we are not to be 
deterred from the use of reason by the plea of mystery. 
Some one has said: ‘Explain to me the germina- 
tion of a grain of wheat and I will explain to you the 
Trinity.”’ Other doctrines are also classed as “‘mys- 
teries.”’ ; 
I do not deny that there are mysteries in the 
world, and that there are mysteries in religion. Mys- 
teries about us, within us, above. I walk out and 
there is a mystery in every blade of grass that bends 
under my foot, in every flower that looks up and 
smiles by the wayside. 
“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower; but if I could understand 
I should know what God and man is!” 


There is a mystery in every sunbeam and every 
star, mystery in the great processes by which all 
things are held together, mystery in the human soul 
and in the being of God. A thing is not to be rejected 
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because we do not comprehend it. But let us not 
strike hands with the absurdities that masquerade in 
the garb of mystery and ‘“‘play fantastic tricks before 
high heaven.”’ Most of the mysteries that are insisted 
upon in religion are pure inventions of men, and it is 
preposterous to attribute them to the Infinite In- 
telligence! 

There is a difference between a fact of nature and 
a theological speculation. There is not the remotest 
analogy between a grain of wheat germinating in the 
soil and the doctrine of the Trinity. The one we know 
to be a fact; the other is simply speculation. We can 
go back to its historic origin, trace its progress in the 
history of the church, and see by what methods it was 
imposed upon the human understanding. 

There is a difference between a mystery which 
transcends the intelligence and a doctrine that con- 
tradicts it. 

Faith itself must rest upon a foundation laid by 
reason. Professor Momerie says: “‘Professing to be- 
lieve what we see to be contrary to reason and there- 
fore essentially unreasonable, proves not our regard 
for religion, but only our indifference to truth.” 


The Travel Notes of an Enthusiast-- II 
Harold E. B. Speight 


=q SIT in a little summer-house looking out in one 
| direction over a rocky stretch of the Devon 
Coast towards Morte Point, and in the other 
over the sands of Woolacombe. Here we are 
glad to put the car away for a few days and play by 
the sea, hoping the haze will clear and the sun shine. 
Without reservations, and indeed without making up 
our minds in advance where we would stay over night, 
we have been successful thus far in finding adequate 
comforts. This is a quiet corner, off the main road 
from Barnstaple to Ilfracombe, but as soon as English 
schools have holidays it will probably fill up. 

The journey from North Wales to Devon was a 
wonderful experience. Through the Snowdon region 
and Nant Gwynnant, with quaint Beddgellert and the 
striking mountain scenery, to Harlech Castle on its 
commanding site by the sea; through Barmouth and 
Dolgelley, nestling under Cader Idris (which I once 
climbed on an Easter Monday in a snowstorm, ac- 
companied by an old schoolmaster who was thus cele- 
brating his seventy-second birthday!), over the hills 
to Dinas Mawddwy to a quiet night at Cemmaes in 
the valley of the Dovey; thence to the Wye Valley 
and in sight of the river for many miles to Hereford 
and Ross, over to Gloucester and on to Bath, Wells, 
Glastonbury, Taunton, and Barnstaple—a panorama 
of English history in store! 

At Hereford Dr. B. H. Streeter, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, was Canon-in-Residence, and Arch- 
deacon Lilley, an Anglican Modernist who was given 
preferment to the Archdeaconry of Ludlow by that 
staunch liberal, the late Bishop Percival, was-to take 
part in the afternoon service in the cathedral, but 
we felt bound to go on to Gloucester that day, and so 
did not see these friends whose kindness in earlier days 
we remembered gratefully and acknowledged by leav- 
ing messages. 


Interesting to see are the famous Hereford Mappa 
Mundi, a very quaint map of the world made about 
1314, hanging in its original frame, and the monu- 
ment to the last Englishman to be canonized before 
the Reformation—Thomas de Cantilupe (d. 1282). 

Spending Saturday night in Gloucester I was able 
to attend early communion in the cathedral on Sun- 
day morning, taking the family later to the ordinary 
service. It was strange to see Dr. Headlam, the Bishop 
of Gloucester, and to receive the communion from 
him, allowing my mind to travel back to his visit to 
Boston only a few months before, and wondering 
whether he and the canons assisting him would have 
regarded the presence of a heretic at the communion 
as an intrusion and an impertinence! The singing at 
Gloucester is very lovely, and the cathedral interior 
most impressive, but the small company of worshipers, 
many of whom were obviously drawn as much by 
curiosity as by devotion to the Church of England, 
and the almost unintelligible (though musically per- 
fect) intoning of a service in itself remote from life, 
indicate a pathetic gulf between the mass of the 
people and the National Church. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, pleading a few days ago for the new 
Prayer Book just before its adoption by the Church 
Assembly, said that the new Prayer Book represented 
an attempt to take account of the great changes in 
the life and thought of the people of England since the 
Reformation. 

I have not yet carefully studied the new book, 
but I find it hard to believe that in the present temper 
of the church, with Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals 
alike eager for changes in the doctrine and practise of 
the church but representing opposite policies, any re; 
vision of the Prayer Book can have gone very far in 
accommodating the liturgy to the newer thought of 
our time. I notice that the Chaplain-General to the 
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Forces complains that the book contains no prayer 
for the Army, although there are prayers, as before, 
for the regular use of the Navy at sea and for use 
before battle. The explanation is that in the seven- 
teenth century there was no standing army! By an 
oversight the junior branch of the empire’s defense 
is left unrepresented. 

I wonder whether its remoteness in the language 
of its devotions from the actual interests of the people, 
together with the faithful labors of many of its ser- 
vants, does not account for the hold of the Church of 
England upon the allegiance of the classes which are 
still loyal to it. On every side life is changing, and 
many privileges once enjoyed by these classes exist 
now only by the courtesy, as it were, of the main body 
of the people, but the church stands unchanged, and 
the dear old familiar words of a service practically un- 
altered in four hundred years are symbols of stability, 
continuity, loyalty, tradition. A window at Wells 
Cathedral is inscribed, “Let us now praise famous men 
that begat us,’’ and above these words are panes por- 
traying five kings who lived before the Norman Con- 
quest of 1066! But even without such conscious self- 
identification with a remote past, the worshiper in 
an old parish church or in a cathedral can not escape 
a salutary reminder of the rock whence he was hewn. 
He is brought face to face with a greatness that has 


been, and while this experience doubtless increases the ~ 


self-complacent nationalist sentiment of some, there 
must be many, especially the young, who are moved 
to dream of a greatness to be. The soul that responds 
to the motto seen on not a few war memorials, “‘Who 
dies if England lives?” can worship God and honor the 
King very ardently among reminders of national con- 
tinuity and beneath the tattered flags that were car- 
ried in wars that made up so much of school history 
books. 

But the Church of England, even if it holds cer- 
tain classes identified with the traditions of county 
and country, has very few of the middle class and 
working people, except in the rural districts of the 
southern and midland counties. The Nonconformist 
Churches, preferring now the title Free Churches, in- 
cluding Wesleyan Methodist, Congregational, Baptist 
and (in smaller numbers) other ‘‘dissenting’”’ churches, 
all took their rise in days of discontent with formalism, 
insincerity, superstition, creedal bondage, clericalism 
and other errors and sins of the Established Church; 
their life and worship has always been marked by a 
simplicity of procedure and a spontaneity of adjust- 
ment to local and temporary needs, by active interest 
in reform movements, by the ability to recruit min- 
isters from the families of artisans, laborers, mill- 
workers, and the humbler professional circles. The 
“revivals” have found these churches responsive be- 
cause it was from revivals of religion that they sprang 
in the first instance. Unhappily the “dissidence of 
dissent’”’ remains, and by a natural reaction from the 
lovely forms and formalisms of the Established Church 
there seems almost to be a cult of ugliness and in- 
formality in many of the “chapels.” Here and there, 
in a well-to-do suburb of a city, one may find a Free 
Church which demonstrates that sincerity and veracity 
and modernity of thought are not inconsistent with 
dignity of procedure and beauty in surroundings. 


When I go to a village chapel I am stirred by the 
honest simplicity and spontaneity of sentiment and 
speech, but disturbed, almost starved, by the ugliness 
and poverty of taste. 

When I go to a parish church I surrender myself 
gladly to all the suggestions of mystery and respond 
to the invitation to worship the Lord “in the beauty 


of holiness,” I am soothed by the evidences of taste 


and flattered by the sense of respectability, but my 
critical faculties are not sufficiently docile to allow me 
to participate indiscriminately in the use of language 
which I know many of my fellow-worshipers would 
not be willing to use if they allowed themselves to 
think of its meaning. 

In the evening we were in Bath, and almost under 
the shadow of the Abbey Church found the Friends’ 
Meeting House. It is a little more imposing than most 
meeting-houses of the Society of Friends, having origi- 
nally been a Freemasons’ Lodge, and it stands on the 
street instead of being in a retired enclosure as is the 
one at Gloucester. Here we found reality in worship. 
There were only a score present, the morning meeting 
being the more largely attended, but they were sym- 
bolic of a great company of prophetic souls in all 
ages who have formed the Church of the Spirit, speak- 
ing not in prescribed formulas but only as and when 
moved to utterance by the Spirit of God, and then 
speaking the truth in love without fear of any man. 
For forty minutes we sat in silence. At first, though 
Quaker meeting is a not unfamiliar experience for me, 
I found my thoughts wandering restlessly. Then the 
silence suddenly became something more than simply 
an absence of sounds. It became something which all 
present were achieving as a pre-condition of something 
better than mere silence. And my thoughts then 
seemed naturally and easily to follow a definite course. 
I reflected on discipline and restraint as a condition 
of all worth-while corporate endeavors. It was no 
surprise—and I think no coincidence—that the two 
members who spoke briefly took discipline as their 
theme, the first making excellent illustrative use of 
the self-imposed limitations involved in an artist’s 
choice of his medium. The self-imposed limitation 
accepted by the Friends, he pointed out, brought its 
own reward whenever it was a purposive limitation 
and not a mere custom. After lasting an hour the 
meeting broke up as if by general agreement, but 
actually under the leadership of the clerk, who arose 
first, and with cordial greetings to each other and to 
the strangers in their midst these good people sepa- 
rated in peace with God and in charity towards all 
men, refreshed from deep wells of living waters. On 
every face was the sign of serenity, strength dedicated 
to good causes, love of peace, and good will in every 
relationship of life. 

* * * 


What though unmarked the happy workman toil, 
And break unthanked of man the stubbern clod? 
It is enough, for sacred is the soil, 
Dear are the hills of God. 5 
For better in its place the lowliest bird 
Should sing aright to Him the lowliest song, 
_ Than that a seraph strayed should take the word 
And sing His glory wrong. 


Sh 


Jean I ngelow. 
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Our Canadian Neighbors 


Maude B. Foster 


AM sitting in my room on the second floor; as 
4| I glance across the street I can see the white- 
clad figures at play on the tennis-court, if I 
turn to look back I can see the big fireplace, 
aie soft easy chairs, the low lamps, which, when 

lighted, make pools of yellow light in the comfortable 
room, the low bookcase with its well-filled shelves and, 
hark!—can you hear the cuckoo clock call five? 

Yes, it is a delightful home, this small brick cot- 
tage, the purple clematis climbing its walls, its back 

‘yard bordered with gladioli, zinnias, hollyhocks, and 
delphiniums, the trim paths edged with phlox and the 
walls surrounding this garden covered with ivy, re- 
minding me of a certain English garden, in old War- 
wick, with which I fell in love two years ago. 

The young daughter in this house—she is sixteen, 
and one of my most ardent pageantry enthusiasts— 
told me when I first met her that she really didn’t 
care for Americans. “You know, they go into our 
shops and buy dozens and dozens of things, they are 
so rich; and they wear knickers.’”’ Perhaps—who 
knows—she may be convinced, before I leave for 
home, that not all Americans have money and that 
there are a few who do not wear “knickers.”” The 
hostess of this Canadian home, with her softly parted 
gray hair and her brown eyes peering out from behind 
her glasses, brings me iced lemonade when I come in 
tired and warm in the late afternoon. In the morning, 
as we sit down to our simple breakfast, this same sweet- 
faced lady bows her head and in reverent voice asks 
God’s blessing on the stranger within her home and 
on the food we are about to eat. 

This city of Westmount is a “city within a city,” 
inasmuch as the city of Montreal surrounds it on all 
sides. It has its own administration and is noticeable 
for its splendid homes. Yesterday I passed a brown- 
stone club house where, on the green, men, young and 
old, were bowling in the cool air of early evening. 

The vivacious young lady of the household takes 
much interest in the limited wardrobe which I have 
with me. She tells me that her very great ambition 
is to go to “the States” and learn to become a designer. 
It is through her also that I hear of Macdonald Col- 
lege, where with one year’s training one may become a 
grade school teacher. Here also are courses in agri- 
culture, in domestic science and in theology. I learn, 
too, of Montreal’s General Hospital where the nurses 
trained are sought eagerly in “‘the States,” and of 
McGill University whose graduates take high rank in 
our own country. 

It seems strange that Montreal, massively built, 
uniquely situated, and throbbing with the energy of a 
million people, only a little more than two hundred 
years ago was a poor French settlement, continually 
threatened with destruction by the Indians. 

If one enters the ‘““Red Wing,” the luxurious train 
which now runs from Boston to this city, and goes to 
sleep, he awakes the next morning at Montreal at the 
splendid Windsor Station of the Canadian Pacific. 
He has somewhat of the sensation, as he steps forth 
from his car and walks along the stone platform lead- 


ing to the main concourse outside the railed train shed, 


‘that he might have had had he during the night been 


transported to some foreign land. All around on the 
high rafters and above the iron exit gates, are the 
flags of Great Britain and of France—the ‘Union 
Jack” and the “Tri-color.”’ Signs and printed instruc- 
tions are in the French language as well as the Eng- 
lish. ‘Soldiers of this or that colonial company are 
passing and repassing or marching in military order to 
take train for some interior section. The uniforms of 
these soldiers and the coats and caps of the gatemen, 
the porters, and the guards, as well as those worn by 


-the Montreal policemen, are more like those of officials 


and employees in England than like those to be seen 
in the United States. The impression of a foreign land 
is heightened from the fact that just outside the rail- 
way station and along the side of St. James Square 
are long lines of carriages drawn by horses which one 
may hire, similar to those one would see near Trafalgar 
Square in London. Across the square is the imposing, 
if somewhat heavy, Roman Catholic Church of St. 
James, modeled closely after St. Peter’s in Rome. In 
the center of the little park there is the conspicuous 
monument to Lord Strathcona’s Horse, the heroes 
who died in South Africa during the Boer War. 

In a visit to the older section of the city one’s 
feeling of being far from home will be strengthened as 
one reaches the “Place d’Armes” with its central 
fountain and statue erected to the memory of Maison- 
neuve—that brave, strong cavalier, founder of the 
Montreal colony and its defender against the Iro- 
quois. The sculptor has given the bronze figures 
about the pedestal a most lifelike representation. One 
is an Iroquois chief, and not far from him is that of 
Lambert Closse, who in 1662 fell defending the little 
group of French settlers against this same crafty 
Iroquois Indian. As I stood looking at this statue 
and pondering whether or not I should approach one 
of those huge porcelain oranges with which the city 
abounds and buy a pineapple drink, a huge “‘observa- 
tion” bus filled with American tourists stopped with a 
loud grinding of brakes at the curbstone. The guide 
howled out his information through a megaphone, and 
the tourists craned their necks to look up to the top 
of the Notre Dame towers, across the way, that this 
same guide tells them are 227 feet high. ‘“You see, 
ladies and gentlemen,” he cries, “that these towers 
are of Gothic design and similar to the famous Notre 
Dame towers of Paris. You will be impressed by the 
magnificence of this building, with its stained glass 
windows, its paintings, its sculpture. The architect’s 
name was O’Donnell and the church holds 12,000. 
Yes, ladies and gentlemen, 12,000, and at high mass 
every seat is taken—French Catholics, yes.” Waiting 
until my fellow countrymen had fully digested all this 
information and misinformation of the. talkative 
guide, I crossed the street and entered the dark vesti- 
bule and passed on into the interior that astonishes one 
by its size and its brillianey of gold decoration and 
fresco design. Back of the main church is the original 
Notre Dame chapel, seldom visited by tourists, yet 
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far more worthy of study because in better taste and 
proportion. 

Emerging from the religious atmosphere of a 
different faith and a different age, one may recross the 
square to enter a building of classic design with a 
squat cupola (reminiscent of the Bulfinch style) hav- 
ing about it an air of great dignity and historic beauty. 
Its rows of dark marble columns, Corinthian capped, 
its marble pavement, its wide, high spaciousness, all 
help to give a sense of awe to the visitor, much such 
as he might feel were he entering a Greek temple. In 
the vast central hallway is a heroic figure done in 
white marble of “Immortal Memory’’—a figure so 
calm, so strong, that the imagination is touched to a 
more serious purpose by gazing upon the serene classic 
face and noting how the arms, held close to the breast, 
clasp the short sword enwrapped in sheaves of bay 
and laurel—emblems of victory. On the side wall are 
tablets of brass where are inscribed the names of 
those who fell in the World War—employees of this 
Bank of Montreal. The business of the bank goes 
on—the cynic might say the worship goes on of the 
goddess money—yes, the business of exchange of loans 
and checks, but that central figure keeps the trade in 
dollars from becoming just sordid and hard, and keeps 
alive the ideal aspect which the church across the 
square is supposed to represent. 

Some blocks down from the Place d’Armes are 
the court house and the city hall, rather old buildings 
and not particularly pleasing. A polite French ele- 
vator man, seeing a stranger, at once took an interest 
and asked if I cared to get the view from the top 
windows, then further pointed out a long semi-circular 
tunnel leading below ground from this old court 
house to the new, diagonally across the busy street. 
Plunging down this electrically lighted passage-way 
and following, as instructed, the pointed arrows, I 
came at length to a fine stone staircase, that brought 
me into the main hall of the just completed new 
building. The contrast in taste and color was pro- 
nounced. Here was Greek architecture at its best, 
here admirable proportion and beauty. Truly Mon- 
treal may be proud of this evidence of growing appre- 
ciation of what is durable and worthy, especially so in 
a municipal building where so often there is garishness 
and display of a vulgar kind. 

I said that on first coming to Montreal I was im- 
pressed with a certain foreignness in the city, but now 
that I have been here longer I find that impression 
is caused merely by what has been and not by the 
influences and strong tides of interest that are making 
Montreal an American city whether it knows it or not. 
Along the streets down town there are no end of news- 
stands where New York and Boston papers (which 
may be had for six cents, please) are displayed. The 
book-stores as well as these news-stands are burdened 
with magazines printed. in the United States. Every 
Canadian seems to have McCall’s, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Saturday Evening Post, and the movie 
films are those from Hollywood. Just now, ‘‘Chang,”’ 
“Mr. Wu” and “Resurrection” are at the leading 
amusement places. American’ dollars and silver go 
interchangeably with Canadian dollars and silver. 
The goods displayed along St. Catherine Street are 
just such as one would find in the better quarter of 


any of our cities. Now and again something in accent 
or pronunciation may remind one of old England, but 
in most cases there seems less difference than that 
between the Southerner and the Northerner. What 
is going on in “the States” is spoken of more often 
than what is going on in Great Britain. The Prince 
of Wales may come and go and receive a splendid 
demonstration, but so he does in the, United States. 
After he has gone the average business man reverts 
to the New York stock market or to the new ‘“‘Ford’’ 
that is soon to be brought out. 

The thousands of American automobiles (every 
second car being American I was told yesterday) tell 
of this growing sense of unity, of common interests. 

So keen an observer as Premier Baldwin of Great 
Britain is aware of the present tendency, though for- 
tunately he realizes it in its larger import. He sees 
it to be something more than what I call Americani- 
zation—it is no other than the tendency of all English- 
speaking people to come together on a truly fraternal 
basis. In a late speech of his—a speech which should 
have wide reading—made at Buffalo at the time of the 
celebration which marked the opening of the new 
“Peace Bridge” connecting Canada with the United 
States, he said: ‘A turning point has been reached in 
world affairs—in the affairs of English-speaking people. 
I am convinced that our future strength lies along the 
lines of unity—of peace. The development of the 
United States has had more influence on the course of 
Britain’s destiny during the past one hundred years 
than any other factor. Industrially the United States 
was built up by British capital. To-day there are no 
two great nations which trade so much together as 
the American and the British. In Canada I see a 
duplication of that development with all the benefits 
that arise from reciprocal responsibility, rather than 
in an atmosphere of antagonizing and conflicting in- 
terests. The future peace of the world, I like to be- 
lieve, now lies in the keeping of the British Empire - 
and the United States. The new immigrants coming 
to Canada from England will, I trust, form a closer 
and even more binding link between the great Ameri- 
can Republic and Great Britain. This bridge there 
stands and shall stand as a symbol of international 
good-will and brotherhood—a symbol which more 
than offsets the failure of the Geneva Conference.” 

On my first coming to Montreal I saw, as I said, 
only differences—things that separate and are foreign 
—but now, now that I am here and have entered the 
shops, made acquaintances, enjoyed the friendly hos- 
pitality of a Canadian home, I recognize that my first 
impressions were most superficial. Premier Baldwin 
is right, we are coming together—our Canadian neigh- 
bors and ourselves, yes, and the people of Great 
Britain—coming together on a basis of mutual under- 
standing, of friendliness, of good-will. 

I return to “the States” carrying home with me 
this hopeful. assurance. The Peace Bridge exists, zt 
will exist, it symbolizes the peace that is founded on . 


spiritual foundations whose builder and maker is the) «:: 


Prince of Peace. acne 
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“Then we all sang the dog’s holiday and comed home,” said 
a little girl telling about her first day in Sunday school.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Personal Work 


S=WVVMEDIATELY after the World War, the 
i | Countess Helene Goblet D’Alviella of Brus- 

a} sels, Belgium, daughter of a member of the 
. War Cabinet of Belgium, took the initiative in 
organizing the Young Women’s Christian Association 
in her country. She had been thrown in close co- 
operation with American Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
secretaries who were doing war work, and had herself 
lectured extensively in the American camps upon her 
experiences in occupied Belgium. 

Aided by far-sighted American workers like 
Florence Risley of New York, branches of the Y. W. 
C. A. have been established in Brussels, Mons, Ant- 
werp, and Verviers. They are known as “Foyers,” 
and are combined in what is called the ‘‘Federation 
des Foyers Belges.”” A vacation camp has been oper- 
ated successfully by this ‘“Federation,”’ and a service 
in aid of emigrants has been carried on for six years 
at the port of Antwerp under direction of Made- 
moiselle Emma Wilkin. Through the courtesy of the 
Countess Goblet we are able to publish parts of a 
report made recently by Mademoiselle Wilkin. It 
should be remembered that thousands of emigrants 
pass through the port of Antwerp on their way to 
Canada and the United States from other countries. 
Transmitting this report the Countess Goblet writes: 


When I opened the Leader to-day I saw a Cruising 
article on ‘‘Migration.’’ Being steeped in human mi- 
gration problems, I was a little disappointed to see it 
was about birds. (I almost wrote ‘‘only,’”’ but a vision 
of the editor walking on Beacon Hill with bird-glasses 
hung round his neck, saved me.) I wondered how 
much—or how little—American people (descendants of 
Dutch or English immigrants) really are interested in 
the actual ‘‘strangers within their gates,’’ and wondered 
if you all realized what tragedy, humor and romance 
made up the history of these migrant folk that come to 
you. Here we have them as raw material as it were, 
from the American point. of view—before they have 
gone into the melting pot to become American. And 
some of them are very raw indeed! The new American 
immigrant laws, perfectly justifiable in themselves, are 
very hard on the individuals, as the great majority of 
actual emigrants from Europe are people who have 
some one waiting for them in America and for whom it 
means cruel separation when prevented from joining 
them. 

Mrs. van Schaick will remember meeting Made- 
moiselle Wilkin, our Emigration Secretary, the day you 
talked to our staff. I am sending you an extract from 
one of her reports. It will give you a peep into some of 
the strange problems of these people. 


Report of Emigration Work* 


It is now five years since our emigration work began. When 
I look back, I can see a great’step forward, especially along the 
line of greater facilities obtained from official quarters for our 
work. Official visits to navigation companies or to a ministry 
take little time now, because the “‘powers that be’’ understand 
the value of what we are doing and they all help. Even at the 
American Consulate, where access is so difficult, I can. enter 
without being announced, I am always welcomed and what, I 
ask for is granted. ; 


aly 


gration Secretary, Antwerp, September, +1926. 2D GIDL 


*Given at a Leaders’ Conference, by Emma Wilkin, Bini 
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with Emigrants 

Also, having more experience, I take fewer and fewer un- 
necessary steps, so that I can do my work in half the time I used 
to need. 

Emigration was quite calm during the winter, but started 
again in February. An average of six to seven boats leave 
monthly, and the number of emigrants leaving by boat is from 
700 to 800! A new Inspection Service is organized in Antwerp 
at the American Consulate, for all people who receive their visas 
for America there. There is a doctor who carefully examines 
the emigrant and an inspector who makes interrogations. This 
chiefly bears on the reasons the emigrant has for wanting to go 
to the United States. The unfortunates who are already waiting 
in Antwerp since a long time never know how to answer. Out of 
seven Russians who were expecting visas, four were stopped be- 
cause they did not give sufficiently good answers. Two of them 
were promised they could go in a year’s time. When one has 
already waited three years, it is hard to have to wait still another. 
The great advantage of this service is that deportation will be 
less frequent. 

During the last three months, I have had in hand the cases 
of four girls who were stopped because when questioned they 
could not tell correctly the name of the fiance they were going to 
meet. In each of these cases, we were able to help. I wrote to 
Toronto to the Migration Service and obtained good information 
about two of the young men, and the girls were allowed to leave 
on obtaining written promises that they would be married on 
arriving. In the two other cases, the information I received was 
bad, and the girls were sent back to their countries. We feared 
that these were cases of white slave traffic. Very often a mere 
nothing decides the future of these girls. I had the case of a 
girl being stopped from going to Canada because she had said her 
fiance had written to her from Detroit. It was afterward proved 
he had merely gone to Detroit for a holiday. The authorities 
thought she had tried to trick them and wanted to get into the 
United States by fraud, through Canada. These interrogations 
are necessary, but it is often just an affair of luck. It is rather 
like an exam—but an exam upon which the whole of one’s future 
depends. 

Every departing steamer gives seven or eight cases of people 
rejected. These are rejected for varied causes: divorced women, 
“‘fiancees,”’ illiterate or ill people, or simply cases of passport and 
complicated nationalities. Among the so-called “‘illiterate,”’ I 
found several interesting cases of Ukranian women. Before the 
war, Russian was obligatory in Ukrania. Now only Ukranian is 
spoken, a quite different language! Girls who read and write 
Ukranian quite fluently were rejected by the inspector as illiterate 
because one gave them Russian to read, they were unable to do 
it properly and did not understand what they had read. I have 
now a book in the Ukranian tongue, I accompany the girls at 
the interrogation with my book. Now the authorities have at 
last understood it is another language and have a Ukranian text 
book. My fortieth pupil has just left! ‘ 

Actually I have fifty persons I am looking after. Some cases 
are very complicated and necessitate a great many visits and 
steps taken. 

Sometimes before finding the people to help I have to hunt 
for them. I have a young Greek woman on my hands whom I 
had great difficulty in finding. She was recommended to me by 
our New York office, giving me as sole address: Post Office, Ant- 
werp. I got no answer to the two-first letters I addressed there. 
After receiving another letter from New York I continued to seek 
for her. She was unknown at both the American and Greek 
Consulates. I made inquiries at the cafes near the, port. which 
the Greek emigrants frequent. Nobody knew her. Finally I 


_ wrote a third time at the Post Office, having my letter translated 


into Greek. After three weeks, she actually turned up.’ Her ease 


5 is complicated, and is the more’so that'I have to rely pene a tt 
~ an interpreter, herself an illiterate person. i 


Since I have ‘begun work; I have had over’ 1,690 cases andi 2 
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this is only the fourth one where I could not talk directly to the 
emigrant, for in Antwerp we have generally only Slavic people 
passing through. 

This young woman had lost her husband and her child dur- 
ing the Smyrna-massacres. A Greek she had known for years 
asked her to come to America to marry him. He was a widower 
with three children. Seeing that she must wait a long time be- 
fore obtaining an American visa, she was enticed by a shady 
individual who furnished her with an illegal passport, on receipt 
of a large sum of money. Naturally on arriving at Marseilles 
she was stopped. She came to Antwerp because she had a 
family there. Her fiance appealed to the International Migra- 
tion Service in New York and that is how I got to know about 
her. 

The emigrants who are stopped and stay in Antwerp for a 
long time—sometimes several years—give one a great deal of 
work. They come to me at the office with all the difficulties of 
their lives. The cases of ill-health are especially absorbing, for 
they have to be accompanied to the doctors and I have to buy 
medicine for them. As they live in the four corners of the city, 
it means a good deal of running about. It is necessary to find 
good places for the girls and women as servants, to see that they 
get into no trouble, to put them into touch with other girls of 
their own nationality. As they are foreigners and do not know 
the language, they are easily exploited and taken In. Sometimes 
I have to find clothes for a new born infant, and I am the only 
visitor to the mother and child in the hospital. 

A complicated case is that of the M. family. The mother 
with two daughters, thirteen and nine years of age, was in Ant- 
werp since July, 1928. She was kept in Antwerp because the 
youngest child was afflicted with trachoma (eye disease). The 
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mother came to my office in July, 1924. The husband in San 
Francisco could not understand why his wife delayed so long. 
He thought she wasted the money in amusements. Several times 
he threatened to take back the passage money. A friend of the 
family in America wrote to say that if the wife did not come soon 
the husband would take another wife! I went to the American 
Consulate to try and get a visa for the woman, also I wrote to 
the New York office and asked to have the husband spoken to by 
a secretary in San Francisco. This was doneand seemed to im- 
press the husband, who wrote to the American Consulate. The 
visa was promised for December, 1924. The woman wrote to 
her husband to get money for the tickets. This did not come till 
January. At the last moment the youngest child was refused a 
visa. Although two oculists had certified she was cured, the 
Red Star doctor was not satisfied. It took all my powers of per- 
suasion to get the woman to take out her own and her eldest 
girl’s passports. She finally consented. I promised to look after 
the little girl. I was anxious she should leave for fear the hus- 
band would lose all patience and stop sending money alto- 
gether. 

The little girl remained all alone in Antwerp after the 
mother and sister left. This was March, 1925. I placed her in a 
private orphanage, where she was very happy and well looked 
after without cost to the family. Finally she received permission 
to leave in January, 1926, and she left—all alone—on Feb. 2 
At her arrival in San Francisco, her mother wrote to me a touch- 
ing letter of thanks because the little girl had told her how happy 
she had been in Antwerp. The long journey had been made easy 
by the Migration Service. Not only was she met at the docks, 
but at every station where she had to change train. The child 
wrote to me that she had enjoyed the trip very much! 


the Hartford Convention 


Vincent E. Tomlinson* 


SIHANKS to A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, we 

had in the Leader of August 6 a statement of 

“The Financial Condition of the General 

2 Convention.” This is authoritative and fur- 
nishes us a basis to work upon. He tells us the operat- 
ing deficit last year was $24,530, and for the first six 
months of this year $12,413. At best he can not see 
how with our receipts and expenses running as at 
present we can escape “‘an annual deficit of at least 
$20,000.” His solution of our trouble is ‘‘the raising 
of $500,000 more for our Permanent Funds, the in- 
come of which will provide for the deficit.’ He adds, 
“The method of raising this money seems to us to be 
the problem before the Hartford Convention,” and he 
further says that “this is a possible solution of his 
own, and has not been acted upon by the Trustees 
of the General Convention.” 

Concerning this solution we would probably all 
be pleased if generous individuals would donate such 
a fund for such a purpose. We can not forget, how- 
ever, that these same generous friends are being called 
upon to help build the Washington church, and to 
such we seem to be looking to donate an adequate 
pension fund for our aged ministers and supply the 
amount needed to properly equip our work in J apan. 
Not only is there a limit to their ability, but it is a 

fair question whether the responsibility for these 


*Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson for a number of years was a 


member of the Finance Committee of the Board. of Trustees of, - 


the Universalist General Convention, and retired from member- 
ship on the board in 1925 at the Syracuse Convention; | 


worthy projects should not be laid upon our people 
generally rather than upon the few. As the people 
of our churches are interested in these wider enter- 
prises the more will they love their church, locally as 
well as nationally. 

The Five Year Program was adopted for this 
very purpose, to enlist our people generally in the 
larger work of the church. Unfortunately we do not 
seem to have “sold” this program to our churches as 
extensively as was hoped. Indeed, if we can judge 
from Treasurer Bicknell’s statement, by his silence 
concerning it, he no longer counts on it as a live issue. 
If we interpret him aright this is significant, for the 
largest source of income from the churches appears to 
be that contributed by those which have accepted 
and are paying their pledges under the Five Year 
Program. In passing we would ask the treasurer 
what his plan would be for the churches that have 
paid two or three of their allotments under the Five 
Year Program. Are they to be excused from further 
payments and put upon some other basis of contrib- 
uting, or is it assumed they will continue? 

If the Hartford Convention does not deem the 
raising of a Permanent Fund of $500,000 to take care 
of overhead expenses possible, and has grown tired of 
the Five Year Program and discontinues it, what can 
it do? 


Apparently only one thing, ‘ ‘cut its garment 


according to its cloth,” which is to adopt a quota 
which the churches will pay and regulate its expenses 
_ accordingly. . Respecting this third. solution of. our 


financial difficulties, may we say a.word first. concern- 
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ing a “quota which the churches will pay’”’ and then a 
word concerning our “expenses?” 

We have been going on the plan, apparently, of 
involving ourselves in certain expenses and then ex- 
pecting our income to balance it. Now the demand 
is to regulate our expenses by our income. How 
much income can the General Convention look for 
from the churches? The Five Year Program quota 
was based upon 20 per cent of the local expenses of 
the parishes. Apparently it was higher than our 
people were ready to meet, for not a third of our 
parishes accepted it, and some that did have either 
failed to make their payments or only discharged 
them in part. Now the Finance Committee of the 
General Convention, we have recently been informed, 
and the State Superintendents, have agreed to ask the 
churches that have failed to make any contribution 
to the General Convention to pay a quota represent- 
ing five per cent of their local budgets. The treasurer’s 
report at the Hartford Convention will show us how 
many of these eleventh-hour converts have responded. 
And right here, as the treasurer has invited them, may 
I offer the suggestion that in making his report at 
Hartford of contributions from the parishes he give 
us as far as possible the quotas in the form of percent- 
ages as well as in total amounts. If we look simply 
at the totals contributed by the individual parishes 
many of the smaller parishes will seem to be giving 
meagerly, when compared with their local budgets 
they may be contributing more generously than many 
a larger parish. The thing we want to know is how 
much of a quota for General Convention purposes 
our parishes will consider fair to them and will agree 
to pay. When we know this, even approximately, we 
can make up a budget that stands some chance of 
being met, but if we continue our present hit or miss 
plan of making appropriations and apportioning quotas 
we will doubtless continue our deficit-accumulating 
habits, of which Treasurer Bicknell justly complains. 

In fixing the quotas of the individual parishes the 
opinion of the State Superintendents is invaluable and 
should be enlisted, for the states in making up their 
budgets and securing their income are far in advance 
of the General Convention. Indeed Mr. Bicknell at 
the recent Massachusetts Convention in introducing 
his report as state treasurer said that “he was treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Convention which was a 
joy to him, and treasurer of the General Convention 
which was a nightmare.” We fancy if he had been 
treasurer of the New York Convention or the Ohio 
Convention or other of our State Conventions he 
could have said the same thing. 

And now a closing word as to the “‘expenses’’ to 
go into our budget: Mr. Bicknell ventures the opinion 
there can be no reduction of them without seriously 
crippling our work. Others think differently. From 
numerous letters which I have received since raising 
the question of our General Convention finances there 
seems to be a widespread feeling that our administra- 
tive expenses, for example, are not justified by the 
results accomplished. Indeed some have cited this as 
one of the chief reasons for the indifference of many 
of our churches to General Convention appeals. 
have too much supervision,” they say. “We are tired 
of seeing so much of our money go into office expenses.” 


“We 
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This may be a matter for experts to decide; but the 
existence of the discontent should not be ignored. 

Whether there is a call for economy here as well - 
as in other items of the General Convention’s present 
budget is one of the questions that the Hartford Con- 
vention will have to meet. That we may know what 
it costs us for administration I am giving some figures 
taken from the treasurer’s report from our last Year 
Book for the year from Oct. 1, 1925, to Oct. 1, 1926, 
the latest information available. 


General Superintendent’s salary ........... $ 6,000 
General Superintendent’s expenses ......... 3,899 
Secretary s Balary" h- 2o 2 os aoe ae ee 4,200 
Secretary’s office expense.................. 4,282 
Treasurers Ofiice expense. &....s. o.-. ones 1,011 
Rent, Boston Headquarters .............. 1,542 
Mid-West Headquarters so... sent ee 1,210 


President’s office expense.....:......5....-- 115 


Convention and Cabinet expense ......:.. 1,156 
Board of Trustees’ meeting expense ........ 1,331 

President’s Salary General Sunday School 
ASSOCIS GION | fc ceca ca eee ea ee 3,958 
Board of Foreign Missions Expense ........ 1,083 
$29,787 


With practically $30,000 spent in administration, 
some one will have to explain to us, as would be the 
case in any other line of business, why the returns are 
so meager and why the churches should be expected - 
to raise a deficit caused by efforts to which they have 
not responded. 

The comity program has had the stage for some 
time. With the Hartford Convention a few weeks 
away, can not we give some serious thought to the 
vital matter of planning to pay our bills? 

* * * 


HOW IT LOOKS TO A REACTIONARY 


Our young intellectuals heard with disgust 

Such words as, ““You ought to,” “You shouldn’t,” ‘“You must,” 
And a greater than they seemed a notion so odd 

That they passed resolutions abolishing God. 


Now before they abolished Him, God had created 
The male and the female, foredoomed to be mated; 
And the female careerist’s impatient of checks, 

So they passed resolutions abolishing sex. 


But sex, though abolished in all occupations, 
Had a knack of recurring in human relations; 
Attempts to restrain it were fruitful of quarrels, 
So they passed resolutions abolishing morals. 


What really annoyed them, or so one collects, 
Was that causes still went on producing effects 
(Like the wages of sin in Victorian tracts), 

So they passed resolutions abolishing facts: 


They abolished in verses the meter and rhyme, 

In sculpture the form, and in music the time; - 
And as courtesy seemed to them bourgeois and mat, 
They passed resolutions abolishing that. 


Time brings its revenges! I hear them deplore _ 

That all they’ve abolished goes on as before. 

When the lesson strikes home, will they settle their schisms 
By one last resolution, abolishing *9sms?” 


Nation and Atheneum (London). 
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News From Lausanne---II 
Linley V. Gordon 


The World-Conference on Faith and Order has reached its 
second stage. The first stage carried through a formal program 
in which a particular subject was considered by selected dele- 
gates speaking before the entire. body. The first subject con- 
sidered was “‘The Call to Unity.’”’ ‘The principal speakers were 
the Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent of Buffalo, Bishop of Western 
New York, Prof. Werner Elert of Erlangen, Germany, Metro- 
politan Germanos of Thyatira, the Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Prof. Eugene Choisy of the University of Geneva. 

The second subject was ‘‘The Church’s Message to the 
World—the Gospel.’”’ The formal speakers were Dr. Adolf 
Deissmann of Berlin, Bishop Francis J. McConnell of Pitts- 
burgh, Dr. Nicholas Glubokowsky of Bulgaria, Dr. William 
Adams Brown of Union Theological Seminary, New York, the 
Rt. Rev. Harald Ostenfeld of Copenhagen, Prof. Wilfred Monod 
of Paris, the Rev. Ades Keller of Zurich, and Dr. William Hadorn 
of Berne. 

The third subject was ‘“‘The Nature of the Church,” and 
the addresses were given by Archbishop Chrysostom of Greece, 
Dr. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, New York, Bishop Alexander 
V. Raffay of Hungary, the Bishop of Manchester, Prof. Fernand 
Menegoz of Strasburg, the Rev: H. B. Workman of London, and 
the Rev. Friedrich Siegmund Schultze of Berlin. 

Subject four was the “Church’s Common Confession of 
Faith.’”’ The addresses were by the Rev. Charles Gore, of Lon- 
don, General Superintendent D. Zollner of Munster, Prof. D. 
Wobbermin of Germany, the Rev. Jonas Lindskog of Stockholm, 
Hon. Lord Sands of the Church of Scotland, Prof. D. Stefan 
Zankow of Bulgaria, and Prof. Dr. Olaf Moe of Norway. 

The second stage of the Conference, the plan of the sections, 
has been put into operation. The plan is this: The subjects 
presented during the first week were considered in sections, the 
delegates expressing their preference as to sections. Each section 
organized itself. It elected its own chairman, vice-chairman and 
secretary. The procedure of the sections provided that each 
section could divide into a sub-section to be divided still further 
if necessary into circles to determine the points of greatest im- 
portance for discussion. Each circle was charged with the dis- 
cussion of the whole subject or some part of it. The circles were 
made as widely representative of ecclesiastical types as possible. 
Each section elected a drafting committee, and meetings of the 
whole section or sub-sections were held to hear the report of the 
committee to determine the exact content and form in which it 
was to be submitted to the whole conference. 

The section considering “The Church’s Message to the 
World—the Gospel,” elected Dr. Adolf Deissman as chairman. 
The section discussing ‘‘The Nature of the Church” had Dr. 
William Adams Brown at its head. The section giving thought 
to “The Church’s Common Confession of Faith’’ was presided 
over by President J. Ross Stevenson of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

This scheme of sections is rapidly becoming the vogue in 
religious conferences. It has been tried at Helsingfors, at Stock- 
holm, in South India, and in conferences in the United States. 

It is well liked by the delegates at Lausanne. It has several 
advantages over the old method of thrashing everything out on 
the floor of the General Conference. 

First, it is democratic. A conference of over 500 delegates 
from eighty different faiths is likely to become unwieldy. There 
are voices clamant for expression but they can not gain a hearing. 
There are many hearts with coals burning in them seeking an 
opportunity to cool off in the form of a speech. There are charges 
and counter-charges against the makers of the program. There 
are indictments against the rules of procedure under which the 
chairmen are compelled to operate. There are sharp hints direct- 
ed toward the chairmen accusing them of favoritism here and 
domination there. At best in a conference like this only a small 


segment of the delegation can be heard after the formal addresses 
are made. The Committee on Arrangements did well to put 
into action the section method which may be considered as the 


“democratic expression of the Conference. 


Second, it makes the conference candid. Delegates feel 
more at liberty to unburden themselves before the smaller and 
more intimate group, behind closed doors, than they do before 
the whole assemblage with the galleries full and all chairs at the 
press tables occupied. If concessions are made by any represen- 
tative of any delegation or by any delegation entire they come 
with far more freedom in the conference of the smaller than the 
larger circle. This has been the experience at Lausanne. 

Third, it is thorough. A section bending their minds to one 
particular subject, if possible never deviating from it, can bring 
a report to the conference with more celerity and effectiveness 
than the conference itself could arrive at. A section, however 
small, is really another conference, for it has in it delegates de- 
nominationally and geographically distributed. The twain meet. 
East meets West and Anglo-Catholic meets Protestant in the 
smaller group as well as in the full Convention. 

Fourth, it clarifies issues and results in a convergence of 
views rather than a divergence. In a conference like this there 
are bound to be parties and blocs, but there would be more snlit- 
ting off were the conference not divided sectionally. It might be 
said that one sees in pretty clear outline here the Right and Left 
and the Center parties. And one can-see also that these parties 
do not divide further, but rather the Right, after oscillating 
a long time, goes a little to the Left, and the Left, after days of 
uncompromising, gives a little to the Right. Neither extreme is 
allowed to succeed. They are kept in moderation by the exaction 
put upon them in the give and take of others cgmprising the 
section. The thoroughness is found in the statements formulated 
by each section. The sectional reports are drafted carefully by 
the best minds in the section, weighed carefully by the drafting 
committee, and laid before the section before they are brought 
before the Conference proper. 


RN Ke 


A SHIP OF DREAMS 


A little while ago the captain of an incoming vessel bound 
for Boston saw something floating on the water that attracted 
his attention. It proved to be a little sailboat, eight inches long, 
still under canvas, and outward bound. There was no response 
to the captain’s hail, so he sent two of his men to board the 
stranger and bring her in. She proved to be out of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, whence she had cleared on the first of August, 
and was bound for Europe. The place where she was picked up 
is forty miles outside Highland Light. 

On the deck of the little craft the boy who had built and 
owned her had written his name in indelible ink. When asked 
about the matter he said simply that since he couldn’t go to 
Europe himself he thought he would send one of his boats, and 
so when wind and tide had favored he had launched it. 

The parents of such a boy as that are to be congratulated, 
for the gods have been good to him. He has the great gift of 
fancy, of imagination. Life will never bore him, nor will he lack 
for resources, for he will find them in himself. He will lie on 
grassy hillsides, and as the stately argosies of clouds move on the 
blue horizon he will behold his fleet of dreams plowing the many- 
sounding sea. At night he will stand with his captain at the 
wheel and look up at Orion or the Southern Cross, and when his 
ships come in he will unload pearls and ivory and sandalwood 
and spices, and say with the Psalmist, ‘“‘The lines are fallen unto 
me in pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 

Succeed? Why, friend, he has succeeded. He has attained 
the only success that will never tarnish and that epthing can 
take away.— Youth’s Companion. 
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Ohio State Convention — 


The one hundred and second session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention opened on Sunday evening, June 19, in the First 
Universalist Church of Blanchester. The auditorium was filled 
to capacity. 

The Clara Barton Guild sponsored the opening devotional 
meeting. Miss Lydia Beck, of Cincinnati, was the leader and 
took for her topic, ““The Power of Prayer.” 

Owing to an unfortunate accident to the motion picture 
machine, it was not possible to show the film as had been adver- 
tised. The State Superintendent took charge of a song service. 

Monday morning the Sunday School Convention convened. 
President Carl M. Senn presided with ability, and the business 
was conducted without tiresome delays. The attendance was 
particularly good. 

At 3 p. m. the Clara Barton Guild Convention convened, 
with the state chairman, Mrs. Ella P. Markland, presiding. Mrs. 
Blanche Price led the song service, and Mrs. Ruth Merrill offered 
the consecration prayer. Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman represented 
the national organization, and gave a stirring address on the 
work of the Guild. 

At 4.30, through the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. John Robin- 
son (owners of the local motion picture house), we were able to 
show the film, “The Man Who Played God,” which had been 
postponed from Sunday evening, owing to a broken machine. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson gave the convention the free use of their 
theater and Mr. Robinson “‘ran”’ the film for us. The convention 
is indeed grateful to Mr. ‘and Mrs. Robinson for their kindness. 

Monday evening the State Superintendent led a song service. 
This was followed by an eight-minute sermon by the Rev. Elmer 
M. Druley, of Eaton and Eldorado, on the topic, “Is It Possible 
to Truly Love Our Enemies?” 

President H. E. Simmons, of Akron, then officially opened 
the one hundred and second session of the Convention, and called 
on the Rev. Sara L. Stoner, of Mt. Gilead, to offer prayer. 

The Rey. Lewis R. Lowry extended a hearty welcome from 
the people of Blanchester and a fitting response was given by 
the president. 

The secretary read a letter from the clerk of the Cincinnati 
church reporting that Mrs. Emma L. James had been unani- 
mously elected honorary delegate to the Convention in recog- 
nition of her many years of devoted service. She has been a 
member of the Cincinnati church for sixty-eight years, and was 
a delegate to the State Convention for thirty-three consecutive 
years. A letter was also read from Mrs. James regretting her 
inability to be present. A letter of greeting from the Rev. and 
Mrs. O. G. Colegrove of Iowa was read, and the secretary was 
instructed to send the greetings of the Convention to them, to 
Mrs. James and to the Rev. W. E. Leavitt, who was seriously ill. 

The Rev. Fred A. Line, of Indianapolis, Ind., gave the 
sermon of the evening, on “‘Religion at Work.” It was a most 
inspiring discourse. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Secretary of the General Convention, 
gave an illustrated lecture on Japan and the work of our church 
there. 

Tuesday morning the Y. P. C. U. Convention convened. 
President John G. MacKinnon presided, and the business was 
despatched in an efficient manner. There was record-breaking 
attendance at the Y. P. C. U. sessions, many saying that it had 
been years since there had been so many interested young people 
in evidence all through the sessions. New officers were elected 
and the coming year bids fair to yield much for the Union. 

At 3.p.m. the W. U. M, A. conducted an institute in charge 
of Mrs. T.-C. Nixon. A novel number was the introduction of 
“Dr. Emest Cureall,’’ in the person of the Rev. R. H. Dix, who 


prpveeded. to cure all the ills of persons brought to’ him by the- 


‘nurse.’ These persons were afflicted with all sorts of troubles, 


such as inability to prepare a missionary program, ‘lack of interest |: 


in church matters, blindness as to opportunity, etc. Mrs. Ethel 


M. Allen, of Columbus, reviewed the mission study book, “A 
Straight Road Toward To-morrow.” 

On Tuesday evening the Rev. Lewis R. Lowry had charge 
of the program, which was opened with a short song service led 
by the State Superintendent. This was followed by a short 
sermon by the Rev. Harry M. Wright, “Is the Family Altar 
Necessary to a Successful Civilization?” 

The Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., pastor of our Wash- 
ington Memorial Church, delivered the sermon on the topic, 
“Universalism for What?” 

A wonderful address was given by Mrs. Raina Boycheff, a 
Bulgarian, on “My Life and Missions.’”” Mrs. Boycheff was 
born in Macedonia, Turkey, of Bulgarian parentage. She is the 
grand-daughter of a Greek Orthodox priest and spent her early 
life in Macedonia. From a teacher of summer school in her home 
town she received her inspiration to attend the American Girls’ 
Boarding School, at Samokov, Bulgaria. Later she found her 
way to America, “‘the land of opportunity.” 

The annual offering for the Ohio Ministerial Relief Fund 
was taken, amounting to $159.44. 

The Wednesday session was opened with a short song service 
in charge of the State Superintendent. This was followed by a 
short sermon on the topic, ““‘Why Tie Our Children to the Church 
and How?” by the Rev. Robert Cummins, of Cincinnati. 

The report of the Board of Trustees was read by the vice- 
president, Albert H. Homans. It was accepted and referred to 
the Committee on, Recommendations and Resolutions. 

The report of the secretary was read by Stanley C. Stall. 
The report was accepted. 

The report of the treasurer was read by Charles R. Olin, 
and was accepted. 

The president then called for the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Churches, which was read by Stanley C. Stall. 

Mr. Stall reported forty-five active churches and five in- 
active. Thirty hold regular services. There are eighteen active 
ministers in the state. Mr. Stall urged increased support of the 
Convention Chest and Church Extension Fund and asked for 
more subscriptions to the Okio Universalist. He emphasized 
the importance of deeding church property to the Convention, 
and deprecated the sale of such property. The report closed with 
a strong appeal for loyalty to the State and General Conventions. 

The Rey. George Cross Baner moved that the report be 
accepted with the striking out of two words, “and final,’ in the 
first line of the report. ‘‘In submitting to you my third and final 
report.”” Motion was seconded and, after discussion, carried. 

The report of the Fellowship Committee was read by the 
secretary of the committee, the Rev. Sara L. Stoner. 

Two ministers, W. W. Betts and Eleanor Bisbee, having 
engaged in secular business, have been dropped from fellowship. 
Three others have been transferred—Ira A. Priest to Vermont, 
Robert M. Rice to Maine, and H. C. Ledyard to Kansas. Cer- 
tificates of ordination were issued to Robert M. Rice and Robert 
Cummins, and the lay license of Herbert L. Price was renewed. 

Motion was made and duly carried to accept the report. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe, General Superintendent, gave an 
address, bringing greetings from the General Convention. 

Vice-President Albert H. Homans had charge of filling the 
Convention Chest. In an original way Mr. Homans soon suc- 
ceeded in putting something over $1, 900 into said chest, with 
promises of more to come. 

The regular session of the W. U. M. A. Convention convened 
Wednesday afternoon withthe president, Mrs. Gertrude A, 
Gladwin, presiding. It was a fine meeting, well attended, rich 
in interest and enthusiasm, and much was accomplished which 
should mean a bright.future for the organization. 

The A reba ovenity service was opened with a short 


‘service of Song. : ' 


The official roll ‘ail of prea remated in the attendance 


: 
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banner being awarded to Olive Branch, with an attendance of 
twenty-four persons. 

The occasional sermon was by the Rev. George Cross Baner, 
D. D., of Akron, who took for his subject, ‘“The Growth of a 
Soul.” i 

The communion service was observed with the Rev. William 
Gaskin, of Belpre, in charge, assisted by the Rev. L. R. Lowry, 
the Rev. Armon Cheek, the Rev. Thomas M. Murray, and the 
Rev. W. G. Price. 

The Thursday morning meeting was opened with a song 
service led by the State Superintendent, after which there was a 
short sermon by the Rev. Armon Cheek, of Bellville, topic, 
“What Have Church Members to do with Prohibition?”’ 

The final report of the Credentials Committee, read by the 
Rev. Elmer M. Druley, showed churches represented, 33; ac- 
credited delegates, 123; ministers, 14; state officers, 5. 

The report of the Committee on Recommendations and 
Resolutions was read by J. P. Mead. 

It heartily endorsed the recommendations of the Superin- 
tendent relating to church property, and urged the building up 
of the permanent fund. It expressed great appreciation of the 
value of the Ohio Universalist and urged pastors and people to 
endeavor to increase its circulation. Calling attention to the 
long and faithful service of Miss M. Agnes Hathaway in Japan, 
it recommended that the General Convention find some way to 
pension her, in recognition of her work. Other resolutions urged 
obedience to law, and that all national and international dis- 
putes be settled by peaceful methods. 

The only resolution arousing much discussion was one which 
recognized “‘with satisfaction a growing consciousness of a com- 
munity of faith that has been made evident in the recent joint 
statement of the Universalist and Congregational Commissions,” 
and pledgéd to these committees ‘‘the largest possible measure 
of support.”’ 

To this the Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, of Blanchester, moved 
an amendment as follows: 

“Nothing in this resolution shall be interpreted as favoring 
organic union with any other denomination.” 

The amendment wasseconded by C.H. Correll, of Cincinnati. 
At the request of the chair, Mr. Mead re-read the original reso- 
lution and the amendment. Considerable discussion followed. 
Debate on the amendment was so intense and the interest so 
keen that a vote could not be taken before dinner time. 

The Convention reconvened at 1 p. m., and the original 
resolution and the amendment were again read. 

Heated discussion followed which lasted for some time. The 
chair finally put the question on the amendment. A rising vote 
was taken and the chair declared it lost by a vote of 37 for and 
43 against. 

The chair then put the question on the original resolution. 
A rising vote was taken and the chair declared the resolution 
adopted by a vote of 47 for and 25 against. 

“The best thing about this convention,’”’ said one of the 
delegates, ‘‘was the friendly spirit in which practically everybody 
took the decision. We looked at it differently. We threshed it 
out. It’sallright. We will go on together.”’ 

The Auditing Committee then reported. 

President Simmons called for invitations for the 1928 meet- 
ing of the Convention. The Rev.O.E. Olin, of Le Roy, renewed 
the invitation of that church. Motion was made to accept the 
invitation, and carried by unanimous vote. 

The following officers were elected: Secretary, Stanley C. 
Stall, Cincinnati; treasurer, Charles R. Olin, Akron; trustee for 


three years, Clem McKee, Eldorado; member Fellowship Com- . , 


mittee for five years, Warren M. Duffield, New Madison; trustee 
Universalist Publishing House for three years, J. P. Mead, Kent; 
preacher occasional sermon for 1928, Rev. Sara L. Stoner, Mt. 
Gilead; alternate, Rev. William: Gaskin, Belpre. 
_ H.E. Simmons and Albert H. Homans were re-elected presi- 
“dent and vice-president of the Convention. 
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eh raternal greetings were extended from the Congregational ;-.- 
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Churches by Judge A. C. Shattuck and from the Unitarian 
Churches by Rev. John Malick, both of Cincinnati. 

It was a wonderful Convention. Attendancewas the largest 
in many years. The Blanchester people entertained admirably. 
The program was unusually good.—Condensed from the report in 
the Ohio Universalist. 


* * * 


SOME LEFT-OVER MORALS 


There is, fortunately, little reason to expect anything like 
organized violence following the execution fn Boston. Most of 
the sporadic instances now coming to notice are foreign and be- 
lated. Doubtless there will be meetings of indignation and some 
mass-demonstrations. But that any of the previous threats of 
reprisals and revenge by force will be carried out is highly im- 
probable. The obvious futility of any such thing now makes 
against its occurrence. All sensible people, whatever their views 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, must now hope for a time of appease- 
ment and for calm study of what happened, so as to draw the 
needed lessons for the future. 

A word should be said for the steadfastness of the Governor 
of Massachusetts, and of the Federal Judges whose intervention 
was sought, against a pressure and an implied or expressed 
menace quite unprecedented in character and in volume. These 
men may have been wrong in their convictions of duty, but stood 
by them without hesitation or flinching. It was not a matter of 
personal courage—and we may be sure that they put aside con- 
temptuously any thought of personal danger—but it was an 
example of civic inflexibility in a great emergency which must 
command admiration even from those who did not agree with 
the conclusion of these responsible authorities. The insinuation, 
to which a certain publicity has been given, that Governor Fuller 
was actuated by political ambition is too mean and crawling for 
notice. 

From the whole tragic affair one compensating fact emerges. 
We have had a great and consoling proof that a love of justice is 
still a powerful motive in this country. Discount all the extrava- 
gances. Ignore the obvious efforts to make the case contribute 
to the cause of social revolution. Leave out of the reckoning all 
those who sought to exploit the famous trial for the sake of indi- 
vidual vanity, personal ends, or partisan schemes. There re- 
mains visible, nevertheless, a body of intelligent and disinterested 
opinion which became stirred by the Sacco-Vanzetti case purely 
out of an unselfish fear that a wrong might have been done, that 
men accused of murder might not have had every opportunity 
to establish their innocence, and that there was danger lest 
American criminal procedure should have a stain affixed to it in 
the eyes of the whole world. Say, if you please, that all this was 
founded upon a mistake, and was too much of the nature of mere 
sentiment. But, in any case, it was a creditable and noble senti- 
ment. Knowledge that there exist in the United States to-day 
lawyers who, like John Adams and William H. Seward, are ready 
to interest themselves magnanimously in the case of accused per- 
sons, low in the accepted social scale, because of a fear that in- 
justice may be done them, should be a comforting thought to all 
who belieye that only by such jealous sensitiveness to the rights 
of the humblest can this democracy be made strong and secure. 

One incidental lesson of the long-drawn-out case has fre- 
quently been pointed. It is that the judicial system of Massa- 
chusetts, or of any state which has a similar one, is in need of 
Tevision. This is admitted in Massachusetts. There it is con- 
ceded, even by those who believe that the Massachusetts courts 
did no wrong in this famous trial, that the power to make a 
thorough review in capital cases should be lodged in the higher 
courts when appeal is taken to them. Had that recourse been 
possible for the lawyers fighting for Sacco and’ Vanzetti, the final 
result might not have been different. But there would have been 
a.greater satisfaction of public opinion in knowing that no mere 
technicality, or judicial red tape, had prevented the searching of 


-»{oboth evidence and law by high-minded and conscientious judges. 


<2 New: York Times. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NATURE STUDY AS A BY-PRODUCT © 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending for the Life List referred to in your Cruising of 
August 6, to Dr. Palmer, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

We rejoice that you have seen the great northern pileated. 
I have-never carried my interest in birds to the extent of making 
excursions into fields and woods for the special purpose of ob- 
serving them. But when I am. at work out of doors or when I 
am fishing or on some other errand out in the open, I keep my 
eyes and ears open. Fortunately we live where in the course of 
the months quite a variety of birds come and let us Jook at them. 
For two seasons a whippoorwill came near the house every 
pleasant night and many a night he would be within five feet 
of us at times. Last year he did not come so near the house 
and his visits ended in June, and we feared something had hap- 
pened to him, but this May he appeared and made quite regular 
calls for a short time each evening until about the first of the 
month. : 

Your reference to pink lady slippers recalled to my mind a 
find I made the first spring I was in Winthrop. I was exploring 
a trout brook and in passing from woods into a meadow I crossed 
a knoll of a few rods extent, shaded by gray birches and small 
pines, which was literally a bed of white lady slippers, with a few 
pink ones for contrast. In my boyhood roaming of woods I 
used occasionally to see a white one, but rarely more than one. 
I don’t remember how many trout I caught that day, but I car- 
ried home thirty-six white lady slipper blooms. 

Byron A. Mead. 


* * 


CHRISTIAN AND UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I observe that from time to time much appears in your 
columns in reference to the present name of our denominational 
organ, the Christian Leader. Some seem to feel that a mistake 
was made when the name Christian Leader was substituted for 
that of Universalist Leader. I am not among those who so feel 
and herein is the burden of my thoughts. 

In a recent sermon by Dr. Hall was the telling illustration 
of how it is said that on the lapel of each British soldier’s coat is 
that which symbolizes the company to which he belongs, but 
that when the battle is on the lapel is turned up, signifying 
that each and all are soldiers of the empire. 

So it should be in the army of Christ. Denominations are 
its companies. The army is more. The cause is most. 

Now I am of the impression that in the army of Christ there 
-has been an undue tendency to keep the lapel of the coat turned 
down, emphasizing and over emphasizing denominational di- 
visions. The desire to turn up the lapel, signifying that, in spite 
of differences, all are of the army of Christ, has been less in 
evidence. 

For this reason I delight in the present name of our church 
paper, the Christian Leader. That turns up the lapel. It places 
the main emphasis where it should be and it helps to keep the 
balance true. 

The name Universalist is, however, a name of which to be 
proud. It has special significance inasmuch as it is a reminder 
of the great universals—universal Fatherhood and brotherhood 
and faith in the universal presence and operation of the Holy 
Spirit. It thus symbolizes those great principles concerning 
which a Baptist layman in earnest conversation with a member 
of my family said recently, ‘“My dear madam, the principles of 
your church have become a matter of common acceptance to- 
day.” I can appreciate then why, among those who understand, 
it would seem that the name Universalist should also be on the 
cover of our journal. 

Be it so. If any change is ever made I hope it will be by 
supplanting, not substituting. By supplementing I mean after 
this fashion: The name Christian Leader where it is and as it is in 


large type. Underneath in smaller type the name which signifies 
our denominational affiliation—Universalist. 

That would signify all I have affirmed and more, because it 
would be a reminder of-our particular contribution to that great 
fund of Christian truth which we hope will some day become in 
spirit and truth the possession of all mankind. 

; B. F. Butler. 
Seneca Castle, N. Y. 


* * 


LIBERALISM IS HUMANISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In re the Joint Statement: Dr. Atwood has stated, ‘‘Frankly, 
under present conditions I should consider a union (merger) of 
the denominations a loss, not a gain, to the cause of religion.” 
Judge Galer also has positively sounded the same note. 

Dr. Eliot stated a truth in claiming that the consensus of 
faith in what actually constitutes Universalist and Unitarian 
thought is advanced “‘as a way of living” harmonizing with what 
Jesus taught, beyond that which Congregationalism claims as 
its “way of living.” If that were not the case (I believe), the 
Congregationalists would not have beckoned to the Universal- 
ists to ‘‘come over and play in their backyard.” 

With modest apology to those who think differently from 
myself, I think all this fuss, and diplomacy, and resolving by 
two religious bodies to determine whether it is or is not a “‘sin” 
to mix and work harmoniously was uncalled for. If it is right to 
do it, why not do it without debating it? That is what Mr. 
Galer has asked to be done. That is what Mr. Dietrich has pro- 
posed should be done. 

Narrowed to its intrinsic meaning, this proposition to pursue 
“a way of living’’ involves in the method of “‘unity’’ proposed, 
not a “‘religious’” way of living, but a “moral” way of living, if 
eventual ‘‘merger”’ is not at the root of it. That would be a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. Amen to that. Only a hypo- 
crite or a fanatic has ever “lived’’ or ever will live any other 
“way.” But as long as Conventions and Councils formulate 
“doctrines” regulating church polity, based on Theism or Deism, 
just so long will Humanism, which, virtually, is what is called 
Liberalism in the true sense, be handicapped in its moral efforts. 

W. W. Gleason. 


* * 


TWO INQUIRIES BY UNIVERSALISTS ANSWERED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Friends have courteously asked Universalists of long stand- 
ing (myself of the number) for their attitude on two questions 
now under public discussion. 

Referring, first, to inter-church comity, let me say that in an 
address I delivered on Dr. Benjamin Rush before the Universalist 
General Convention at Philadelphia some years ago (which was 
later printed), I aimed to make it clear that, from its earliest 
days, the Universalist Church has not only been tolerant of 
eighty or ninety other denominations, but has sought, so far as 
reciprocally agreeable, to co-operate with all of them. We were 
never “‘partialists.”” Indeed, in spirit we anticipated by more 
than a century the General Missionary Conference at Edinburgh 
in 1910, at Stockholm in 1925 and the present Conference on 
Faith and Order at Lausanne in 1927. In fact, twenty-six years 
ago, at the Universalist General Convention at Buffalo, in 1901 
(as I stated in the Christian Leader of April 2, 1927), I was one of 
five named as a Committee on Comity to establish cordial rela 
tions particularly with Unitarians. On the committee with me 
were Dr. J. Coleman Adams and Dr. Isaac M. Atwood, and of 
those now living Dr. Hall and Dr. McCollester. We held 
many well-attended meetings in Boston over a period of 
years. Reports of them are in print. Now as formerly I favor 
the most cordial co-operation and united action with liberal 
Congregationalists, Unitarians “and others,’ but no organic 
union with any of them of our historic Universalist constituency 
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and of our respective endowment and specific trust funds. Hap- 
pily, there are legal safeguards. In extended travels in Europe 
and America I have learned that our church still has a great work 
to do. Let us cherish our inheritance. Let us be faithful. 

In reply to the second inquiry, as I recall Universalist Gen- 
eral Conventions which I have attended—in Boston, Providence, 
Springfield, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Minneapolis and elsewhere— 
and reports of others attended by members of the Ballou family 
for more than a century, let me affirm that the policy of our 
denomination and of our individual churches, with rare excep- 
tions, has been financially sound. Expenditures, as a rule, have 
been wisely limited approximately to income received. Our great 
leaders merited and enjoyed full public confidence. To meet the 
approval of our children and grandchildren in years to come, 
our budget should, of course, presuppose a “‘pay-as-we-go”’ policy. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 


* * 


A BROTHER EDITOR WHO LOVES THE WILDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am very much interested in your report of seeing the pil- 
eated woodpecker, and I write to miguire if it made in your 
mind the impression I received. 

I have seen this beautiful and remarkable bird just twice, 
and never in the Catskills or Adirondacks but in the North. 
I have not found it a shy and retiring bird. The first time I 
saw it was just at dusk, when I was working my way into position 
on a river bank where I could get a shot at a moose upon which 
the supper of my expedition depended, and this bird landed in 
the tree above my head and set up a most hideous clamor which 
seemed to be a warning to the moose. It was not a protest about 
a nest, for this was in October. 

The second time I saw the bird was under similar cireum- 
stances a year later, but in the daylight where its conduct had 
every sign of an attempt to warn game away from the hunter. 

But, to get to the point: On neither occasion was I at all 
satisfied with the picture and description given in the bird books. 
There is more color, there is more spectacular appearance and 
there is more size than the bird books represent. I wonder if 
this bird (assuming that you saw the same kind of bird I did) 
is not the great European woodpecker instead of the pileated. 

Ws Tee eae 


* * 


PUBLISHED INADVERTENTLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am interested to note on page 1054 of the Leader of Aug. 18 
under “Summer Addresses,” the interesting information: “Rev. 
F. L. Masseck, of Santa Paula, California, is no longer active 
minister. Has been put on the Team-work list.” 

If you were here you might appreciate the fact that I am 
still active. While I resigned last spring, my successor has not 
yet been selected, and I am still to serve as active pastor of this 
church until my successor is here. 

Frank L. Masseck. 

Santa Paula, Cal. 


x * 


A NOBLE BACKGROUND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am deeply interested in the Universalist Church, the 
church of my parents and grandparents, but I am also interested 
in the Congregationalists. 

Two of my great grandfathers were ministers in the church. 
One, Samuel Stone of Hartford, had a violent controversy with 
another great grandfather of mine—John Webster, Governor of 
Connecticut. This disagreement i in church policy caused a split 
in the congregation. 

I often wonder what their feelings must be if they discover a 
mutual great grandchild and a Universalist at that. 

I should like to see the Congregational, and Unitarian and 
Universalist i in one great church. Could we not call it the Ameri- 


can, or All Saints? I think the nicest name for any church is St. 
John or St. Paul, and by saints I mean names chosen in memory 
of some great minister of the denomination. 

I had no intention of airing my views when I started this, 
but I did wish to voice my appreciation of your excellent and 
interesting paper. 

Gertrude Merrell Lowe. 

Detroit, Mich. 


* * 


THE CATBIRD AT HIS BEST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I rejoice that you have heard a brown thrasher at his best, 
and the next pleasure I wish upon you is to hear a catbird do his 
prettiest, if you have not already had that privilege. I have not 
heard one do anything better this season than series of refrains 
from other bird songs and there are several flitting around the 
premises and singing somewhat at a distance. Of all bird tones 
I have heard I think the hermit thrush’s appeals to me the most. 
Often after supper as I sit near a west window watching the sun- 
set behind the distant mountains, hermit thrush notes will float 
in over the rural stillness with, to me, rich, soothing, restful 
qualities which other bird songs lack. Why ‘‘prothonotary”’ as 
a name for the most beautiful warbler? Your query has aroused 
my curiosity which is not yet satisfied. 

B.A. Mead. 

Winthrop, Me. 


* * 


WHAT TO DO AT HARTFORD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The report of the California Convention, as printed in the 
Leader of Aug. 20, and the article by Dr. Selleck in the same issue, 
are substantially what we should vote to affirm at Hartford. 

If we really want to advance a step, let us take that word 
“final” out of our creed. 

Life for God and man is an endless upward ag and never a 
finality. 

Let us say, instead of finality, “the endless progress of all 
souls toward harmony with God.” 

Lewis B. Fisher. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


DOES NOT AGREE WITH GALER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Judge Galer plainly is attacking a ‘‘straw man’’ of his own 
making, and he typifies the sectarianism referred to by Dr. At- 
wood. He doesn’t want to believe that the Congregationalists 
are more liberal and he wouldn’t unite with them if they were. 
He is one who holds a denomination as an.end in itself. If his 
argument against unions or mergers is valid why make any move 
to unite with the Unitarians? One union would paralyze denomi- 
national enterprise just as much as the other. 

A..R. 


* * 


ANOTHER HAVEN OF REST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Cruising”’ articles of July 23, 30 and Aug. 6, struck a re- 
sponsive note in the hearts of both my husband and myself. 
We too, are spending a part of the summer at a “hill farm.” 
I presume you are familiar with the locality. It is situated in the 
town of Goshen, which lies between Newport and Lenpster, N. H. 
We attended the church at East Lempster yesterday morning 
and heard Dr. Benton preach a splendid sermon. After dinner, 
we took a walk through the hilly pastures and sugar orchard. 
When we reached home, I read your articles! I think our “hill 
farm” is as dear to us as yours is to you. We have many of the 
birds you mention. We have two beautiful hounds to keep us 
company. ; 

jen ; Mabel Delano Abbott. 
Somerville, Mass. 
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Understanding Our World 


China, the Philippines, Russia 


Exit Chiang 


General Chiang Kai-Shek has resigned as head of the Nan- 
king Nationalist Government and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Nanking armies. He is reported to have retired to his childhood 
home in Chekiang Province, with the intention of permanently 
withdrawing from active political or military life in the Nation- 
alist Movement, although retaining membership as an individual 
in the Nationalist Party. General Chiang claims that he is will- 
ing to sacrifice his own position in order to see the revolution 
succeed. By his friends, he is described as a martyr. His parting 
messages urge co-operation between Hankow and Nanking to 
further the Nationalist cause against the northern war lords, and 
to drive out the Communists in the party. 

The other members of the Nanking Government, now in 
Shanghai, continue in office, bending their energies toward a new 
coalition with Hankow. 

The political significance of this move on the part of Chiang 
may be variously interpreted. There is no doubt that, as a 
question of military expediency, a compromise was necessary be- 
tween Hankow and Nanking. Obviously the position of Nan- 
king was most insecure, menaced as it was by Sun Chuan-Fang’s 
offensive on the north, and by possible attack from Hankow. 
The key to the situation below the Yangtze has for the past 
three months been held by General Feng, whose troops hold a 
strategic position in northern Honan. In June, he joined with 
General Chiang in denouncing Hankow’s Red control; now he 
has joined with Hankow, denounced Chiang and forced his retire- 
ment. The balance of power thus rests with Feng. The Nanking 
and Hankow militarists are hurriedly seeking a new compromise 
arrangement with him to stem the northern advance, and the 
question uppermost is: Who is to have supreme command? Feng 
is in the best position to get it. 

The present shake-up reveals the militarist domination of 

the Nationalist Party, and a decline in the civil authority of the 
Central Executive Committee. Optimists see in the new align- 
ment a future strengthening of the Nationalist cause, and pessi- 
mists the disintegration of the whole movement. Until either 
the northern or the southern group gains control over the other’s 
territory, the immediate problem remains a military one. At the 
same time a Nationalist civil government is quite as necessary 
for administrative work in the south as the north. But it is 
unfortunately true that in China military generals also wish to 
control revenue administration, and it is over this point that the 
party has split. Some solution may be provided at the Nation- 
alist Party conference, which will probably be held late’ this 
month. 
It must also be remembered that before the Nationalists 
can go very far north Governor Yen of Shansi will have to be 
won over, and if General Feng, whose sincerity Governor Yen 
has had reason to doubt, is in command, there will inevitably 
be more parleys to delay the Nationalist arrival in Peking.— 
DIM. A. 


Where Is the Spirit of Locarno? 


Two recent events in Western Europe show that wartime 
emotions are still close‘to the surface. Speaking in the Belgian 
Senate on July 7, Count de Broqueville, present Belgian Minister 
of War and former war-time Premier, accused Germany categori- 
cally of non-fulfillment of her disarmament agreements and’ said 
that he had documentary proof for this statement. The affair 
resulted in an exchange of notes between the Reich and Belgium, 
the former answering each of Count de Broqueville’s charges ex- 
plicitly.. However, public. opinion on both sides was greatly 


aroused. Since the Interallied Military Control Commission was ™' 
withdrawn from Germany_on Jan. 31, and: French and prin vl 


experts have since verified the destruction of the Eastern fortifix 
cations, the whole ‘thing seems a bit gratuitous. eau oil 


The second incident was another of M. Poincare’s Sunday 
speeches, this time at the village of Orchies, the end of July. 
Orchies was burnt down early in the war, and M. Poincare 
raised ghosts of war-time atrocity stories, thoroughly disrepu- 
table, as the Manchester Guardian points out, to both sides. 
The Reichstag has replied, war fever and emotions have been 
revived, and to what end? 

The fact that the question of evacuation of the Rhineland 
will almost certainly come up at Geneva when the Assembly and 
Council meet in September may possibly be one explanation of 
these attempts to inflame public opinion against Germany, al- 
most two years after Locarno and a year after her admission to 
the League. 

Administration of the Philippines 


The death of Governor-General Leonard Wood further com- 
plicates the question of the administration of the Philippine 
Islands. Two proposals have recently been suggested, one of 
which would transfer the Bureau of Insular Affairs from the War 
Department to the Department of the Interior. This was the 
plan suggested by Colonel Carmi Thompson, and approved by 
President Coolidge but not favored by Governor-General Wood. 
The other plan outlines the formation of a board or commission 
to supervise all of our overseas territories. 

The first would doubtless be the sampler proposal, but the 
second might perhaps be the wiser in the long run. However, 
for the Philippines, there is in either case the immediate problem 
of finding a capable administrative head. No man is available 
with the long years of experience and intimate knowledge of 
affairs in the Islands which General Wood possessed. There is 
clear indication, however, that the President heartily approves 
of General Wood’s policy in dealing with the Filipinos and would 
like to see the prosperity he has brought about there con- 
tinued. 

The Filipino political leaders who have for the last several 
years worked to oust Governor-General Wood and to remove the 
Insular Bureau from the War Department, characterizing the 
administration and administrator as militaristic, are opposed to 
having the Bureau put under the Department of the Interior. 
They believe it would be a “backward step,” indicating a de- 
termination to incorporate the Islands eventually as permanent 
United States territory. 


The Russian Opposition Stays 

A new compromise has settled, for the time being, the dif- 
ferences between the Stalin Government and the Opposition 
headed by Trotzky and Zinovieff. The threat of an open rupture 
within the ranks of the Communist Party has been parried for 
the immediate present by the decision of the Central Committee, 
sitting in Moscow, not to oust the Opposition heads from the 
Central Executive Committee of the Party. 

The issues in the present controversy have been centered 
around the economic and political policies of the Soviet State. 
Both the Government and the Opposition agree on the general 
axioms of Communism: government control of industry, mo- 
nopoly of foreign trade, and the ultimate aim of the Soviet 
policy—the World Revolution. They disagree merely as to the 
best means by which these policies can be carried out. 

Last October, following the defeat of the Opposition on the 
eve of the Party Congress at Moscow, Trotzky and Zinovieff 
promised in general to conform to the wishes of the majority of 
the party. By the recent settlement a certain freedom has been 
secured by the Opposition to voice their views prior to the annual 
Party Congress in December. 


‘While a split in the party has been Rroited at this time, 
« there still remains the larger problem of reconciling the con- 


— views of the two wings Within the Communist Party. 
. Bulletin. of the Foreign Policy Association. : 


pail 
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Home and Children 


ARE YOU FEELING BLUE? 
If you wake in the morning and feel a bit blue, 
And wondering whatever’s the matter with you, 
Don’t go on a grouch the rest of the day 
And make other people the penalty pay; 
Just try to suppress it, and put on a grin, 
And no one will know what has happened within; 
Speak a kind word; yea, do a good deed, 
And others your action will certainly heed. 
Twas long ago said, but to-day it is true, 
As you measure to others, it’s meted to you. 
John Dale Kempster, in the Congregationalist. 


* * * 


OUR BESSIE 
Effie E. Yantis 
PSHE big clock in the dining room is striking 
| nine. The kitchen door opens and there 
stands Bessie, eyes bright and cheeks aglow 
) from her brisk walk in the frosty air. 

“Good morning, and how is every one here?” 

“Well, and how are you, Bessie?” 

“Sure and I’m always well, thanks be to God. 
But there’s Jamie, the little boy next door to me, he’s 
not so good, poor dear, not long for this world I’m 
afraid. I see to it that poor lad has flowers all the 
time by his bedside, he does love them so. Fresh ones 
twice a week I send him.” 

“That’s a good deal for you to do, Bessie.” 

“Not a bit of it. Sure the Lord is good to me 
and I must be passing along what I can of it.” 

By this time hat and coat are off. The big apron 
has gone on. Armed with chamois and dust cloth, 
broom and brush and vacuum cleaner, Bessie is ready 
for work. 

Mr. Yantis retires to his study. Rugs are hustled 
out, furniture moved, and the whir of the vacuum 
cleaner begins. 

But Bessie has thought of something that must 
be said, so important that the closed study door has 
no meaning for her. 

“Oh, Mr. Yantis, you haven’t been over to see 
our new church yet. My, it’s beautiful. Pictures and 
windows and carving just like over in the old country. 
You must come and call on Father Cassidy too. My, 
he’d love to see you and you'll like him. He’s a fine 
man. Every time I go in that church I feel like it’s 
part mine, for most all my savings went into it. But 
I don’t mind that. I always know the Lord will 
provide. 

“And now, Mrs. Yantis, can’t I see that new 
dress you brought over from Paris? My, it’s mag- 
nificus! Is it what you call an imported dress? Sure 
it’s lovely, but I must get to work.” 

Our little apartment becomes full of sunshine and 
freshness, of bustle and good cheer, and hurrying 
hands and feet. . 

But Bessie is too pubbiing over with warm- 
hearted interest in us and our plans, and those of all 
the “lovely people” she works for, to remain voiceless 
long. 

“May 
tainly.”’., 


I. use. your, telephone, please?” 
“Number 1050..:.Is, this. Mrs.'Ashley? (Mrs. 


“Cersseis 


Ashley is the Episcopal rector’s wife.) Mrs. Ashley, I 
wanted you to know I’m sending flowers to your 
church next Sunday, two dozen carnations any way. 
Oh, that’s all right. I love to doit. Good-by.” 

Then, turning to me with a happy laugh: “I 
told her carnations, but maybe it will be Easter lilies 
if I have enough to get them. Next month I’m going 
to send flowers to your church. And now what can 
I do for your sale? Shall I have the nuns make 
something? They do such beautiful work, and that 
would help them too. Or shall I give you ten dollars 
for it? I want to buy a pretty doll there for Mrs. 
Earl Wright’s little girl, she’s such a lovely person 
and always so good to me, and I must get a lot of 
aprons. My friends all like aprons.” 

“Now, Bessie,”’ I protested, “you must not give 
away all you work so hard to earn.” 

“Why, I love to give. That’s what we’re in this 
world for, to help each other. I have all I need. I 
have my home and father and plenty to eat and wear. 
What more do I want? Sure and I can’t be thankful 
enough for all my blessings. God is good tome. Not 
but what I’ve had my share of troubles too. But why 
wouldn’t I do all I can?” 

Polishing, scrubbing, dusting! 

Another busy hour, then Bessie again stands be- 
fore me. 

“Do you know how Mr. Price is getting along 
with the prescriptions for the new Methodist church? 
Oh, I hope and pray every one will be generous. The 
Catholics are giving too. Yes, he told me so. My 
father and I gave ten dollars. Sure we must all help 
each other.” 

Twelve o’clock, and Bessie’s work is done. The 
apartment is exquisitely clean and in perfect order. 

“Here, Bessie, is the money for your morning’s 
work.” 

Handing back nearly half of it, Bessie says: 
“This is for your Mission Circle. Oh, yes, I want to. 
I like to feel I’m helping a little. Every month I’m 
going to give you just as much.” 

Good-by, Bessie. Bless. your warm Irish heart. 
And as her shabby coat disappears around the corner, 
for a moment I have a glimpse of a world peopled 
with those like Bessie—working and earning; sharing 
and loving; and eagerly, joyfully giving; believing that 
rich and poor, black and white, maid and priest and 
millionaire, Catholic and Protestant, are all “lovely 
people.” 

“And why wouldn’t-we be helpin’ each other?” 

* * * 3 
LIFE’S DARKEST MOMENTS 

The return to the home town of the “local boy”’ who has made 
good in the big city is rarely, we have understood, what itmight 
be. :In connection with this we have to report the particularly 
sad experience of a young banker who, after eight years of ab- 
sence, alighted at the station of the town of his birth. There 
was, despite his expectations, no one on the platform whom he 
knew. No one. Discouraged, he sought out the baggage master, © 
a friend sinee boyhood. To him at least he would: be welcome, 
and he-wds about to vila a Reavy routings i ae ‘the “other 
spoked first s1s323.8 sit ic soltastgeb och! bobs 

“Hello, een he said. “Goin’ ssivag tit Yorker. - 
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CHILDISH FEARS 


The little bedroom where I slept was as clean and neatly 
arranged as the New England housekeeper’s relentless standards 
demanded. It was light in the summer sunshine by day. It 
was cold at night, and the Vermont winter was merciless. After 
all these years the memory of it is a strange mixture of beauty 
and of terror. For the shed-door creaked under the whip of the 
wind, and it sent its dismal plaint, like a soul in pain, through 
the long nights to my childish ears. I knew that it was the creaky 
coor. In the daytime, more than once I tested the door. I 
could make it creak. There was.no doubt about it. Then I re- 
solved that this was just a common sound made by hinge and 
wood, and I determined with all the courage of daytime that I 
never would lie awake again when the shrill and terrible sounds 
bore in upon me through the night. I was utterly rational about 
it and expected the final end of the reign of terror. 

Then came on the night once more. The wind arose. Once 
more sounced those intermittent notes of anguish. My reason 
came to the rescue for a little while, and I was as brave as a lion. 
But the sounds kept on and my courage ebbed. A half-hour of it, 
and the old fears began to come back once more. Down into the 
bedclothes I went, and trembled until physical weariness finally 
sent me off into troubled sleep. 

Did Lever tell any one? Never. Do you suppose I was going 
to stand convicted for a ’Fraid Cat? No. A thousand nights of 
anguish were to be endured rather than involve myself in that 
shameful situation. So the wind creaked the shed door and I 
huddled under the blankets and pillow. There was no possible 
solution for the problem except as gradually time worked the 
matter out in its own benevolent way. But so deep did the ex- 
perience cut into my life that even now, after half a century of 
erasing years, the right kind of sound in the night will rush me 
back to that paralyzing fear, and I am trembling again before I 
can get myself in hand. 

Of course, it ought to have all been cleared up, either by my 
own mental assurance that the ghostly sounds had a perfectly 
natural cause, or because some one assured me and helped me. 
But, as a matter of fact, nothing of the sort happened. I had to 
endure it at dreadful cost. 

One good result came out of it: I have tried to understand 
and appreciate the fact that many a child has in the background 
of its experience a secret fear and a repression of terror that no 
one else knows anything about, but that influences the whole 
development of life and sets deep and abiding marks upon charac- 
ter. And I have been sure that no threats or stories which would 
create the attitude of fear in a child’s thought ever ought to be 
impressed upon the plastic mind. It is a terrible experience to 
tremble in the dark in dread of real or fancied terrors. The 
world is too full of real sources of fear to allow any unnecessary 
ones to play upon the life of childhood. 

And the reserves of childhood are potent. How little of life 
we either can or do share even with those whom we love and 
trust most! If it were possible to open up the secret chambers 
of the soul, we couldsolve so many problems. No boy could have 
been loved more than I was; no parents could have sought more 
earnestly to help their child than mine did. I simply would not 
have let my secret fear be dragged from me by any force at their 
command. So I fought away in silence and suffered without aid. 
We are all children, to a certain extent, I believe. If only we 
could now and then recall our childhood, it might help us to 
uncerstand our grown-up selves the better —Ozora S. Davis, in 
Zion’s Herald. 


* * * 


NOT FOR HIM 
The minister had just married an elderly and rather dour 
Scot to a.woman considerably younger than himself, and after 
the ceremony he remarked affably to the bridegroom: ‘Well, 
Jock, I suppose you’ll be going for a honeymoon now?” 
“Honeymoon?” echoed the other. ‘“‘What’s that?” 


“Oh, you know!” laughed the clergyman. “A little trip . 


somewhere together before, you settle down to married life.” 


The bridegroom shook his head morosely. ‘Na, na!” he 
said. “‘Idinna hold wi’ gallivantin’ aboot wi’ astrange wumman.” 


—Exchange. 
* * * 


TRULY PUZZLING 


A new regulation in a certain coal mine required that each 
man mark with chalk the number of every car of coal mined. 
One man named Rudolph, having filled the eleventh car, marked 
it as No. 1 and, after pondering a while, let it go at that. Another 
miner, happening to notice what he thought was a mistake, called 
Rudolph’s attention to the fact that he had marked the car No. 1 
instead of No. 11. “Yes, I know,’ said Rudolph. ‘But I can’t 
think which side de odder wan go on.’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 

* * * 


MUMMIES 


You all recall the story of the dog who saw the track 

Made by a prehistoric bird some million centuries back, 

And how excited he became and tried to dig it up, 

And showed by all his actions he was not a thoughtful pup. 

And you recall the lesson which this puppy brought to light— 

That often-times we mortals will stage a dreadful fight, 

And waste our powers and lose our hours in fighting ancient 
wrong, 

Instead of fighting evils which to this age belong. 

To-day I tell the story of a man from London town, 

Who died when William called the Fourth was wearer of the 
crown. 

As a child he was precocious, at twelve he entered college, 

At eighteen gained the Master’s rank to prove he’d mastered 
knowledge. 

Possessed of wealth which came to him the day his father died, 

He couldn’t take it with him when he crossed the swelling tide, 

So he left it for developing a college, which was well, 

But the stipulation joined thereto is the strange tale that I tell. 

For before the institution could this legacy accept, 

They must meet this stipulation, that his mummy should be kept 

Sitting upright in a cupboard, and each time the board convened, 

At the table’s head be seated, neither covered up nor screened. 

And so for near a century (I pray you do not laugh) 

This dead man has been a-sitting with a living college staff. 

And whene’er the board is meeting, forth is brought this mum- 
mied man 

To partake of all their business and to scan their every plan. 

Now this story has a lesson which I’m sure is plain to see, 

Namely, that we ought to struggle from dead mummies to be free. 

While we ought to honor wisdom in all ages past and gone, 

We must not forget our object—pressing on and ever on. 

We must not be held in bondage to a dead man’s yellow gold; 

We must not believe that notions which are good are always old. 

We must sift the truth and falsehood in the light of what we know, 

Even though our notions differ from the saints of long ago; 

For those very saints whose doctrines we call orthodox and true, 

Differed from the saints before them, just as differs red from blue; 

And each orthodox believer, whom in reverence now we hold, 

Was esteemed by his coevals nothing but a traitor bold. 

Just a heretic plain and simple, that was what they called him 
then; 

And they had no real use for him—not the common run of men. 

But a few far-seeing mortals recognized new truth at hand, 

And they hailed it with rejoicing, spite of king’s or priest’s com- 
mand. 

So to-day, while the stand-patters think no progress should be 
made, 

And of every new suggestion show themselves to be afraid, 

Let us who are open-minded arm against our ancient foe, 

With truth’s panoply upon us out into the battle go, 

Fighting ignorance and error with a never-dying zeal, 

Till each prophet may with freedom frankly all-God’s truth re- 
veal. 

oes _ Arthur Wright, 

Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Franklin, Mass.. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


I doubt the possibility or propriety of settling the religion of Jesus. Christ in the models of man-made creeds and dogmas. 
It was aspirit in the life that he laid stress on and taught, if I read aright.—Abraham Lincoln, in a reported conversation. 


Jesus 


By Henri Barbusse. 
York. $2.50.) 


After the literary critic, the revolu- 
tionist; after Mr. Murry, M. Barbusse— 
significant indeed of the new century’s en- 
deavor to reinterpret Christ to itself. In 
pre-war days the theologian had it all to 
himself, and the interpretation of Chris- 
tianity became almost a professional busi- 
ness. There were indeed non-professionals, 
but they either confined themselves to a 
timid imitation of the professionals, or 
passed all bounds in a violent and over-bold 
contradiction of them. Now that inter- 
pretation is the business of every man, 
each class, each profession, is rediscovering 
the Christ, relying not on scholarship, 
which is a pity, but on the personal read- 
ing of the Gospel narrative, which is a 
great gain. Mr. Murry spoke for the in- 
telligentsia; Mr. Barton represents big 
business; M. Barbusse speaks for the polit- 
ical rebel. 

Besides being a rebel, M. Barbusse is a 
sensitive and individual artist. He is no 
student like Mr. Murry; he has no inten- 
tion of making literature. His is the nat- 
ural reaction of a passionately held creed 
to a great historic figure, but his method 
of presenting it is that of the subtle 
analyst of men and moods that he is. It 
is also original, for, woven out of the gos- 
pels and the sayings, it is an autobiography 
of the Christ—a spiritual one, needless to 
say, not a factual one, a sort of “Confes- 
sions’ in which the Christ explains the 
‘thought at the back of the dark sayings 
that have perplexed so many. 

To many the method will be an offense, 
and it will not be mitigated by the fact 
“that the Christ of M. Barbusse shares in 
the characteristics of the dwellers on the 
banks of the Seine, thus doubling the dif- 
ficulty which the English reader will have 
“in entering into complete: comprehension. 
More than one of these confessions are 
frankly intolerable alike to our tradition 
and our conscience, but they are conceived 
‘in no irreverent spirit. They are the at- 
tempt of an honest man to interpret the 
Christ as a fellow-countryman “tempted 
in all things like as we are’’—and tempta- 
“tions, like everything else, are national as 
well as universal. 

But it is not that side which counts. It 
is the ethical side—What would this Man 
have us do?—and M. Barbusse’s answer is 
quite clear. He would have us join with 
the poor and the oppressed and the slave 

“in the endeavor to win through to freedom. 
Jesus of Nazareth preached no political 
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gospel, but a political gospel which he 
would not have approved as being in his 
spirit is but a snare and a delusion. The 
revolution he sought to effect in the souls 
of men depends for its vitality on remain- 
ing a revolution. Christianity began on 
the extreme Leit, and its permanence has 
been secured by the fact that from genera- 
tion to generation followers have never 
been lacking who have imbibed so much of 
the Founder’s spirit as to keep it there— 
to realize that a stabilized religion is a 
dead one. Only a religion on the march 
deserves the name of religion. 

That is one truth. It is not all the 
truth, and M. Barbusse’s error lies in the 
fact that he isolates and makes it a fun- 
damental truth. His Christ conceives of 
his mission in the word “‘revolution;’’ it is 


. political and economic as well as spiritual: 


it is not violent, but it seeks to change the 
circumstances of life simultaneously with 
and not as a consequence of the revolution 
in thesoul. His Jesus is a worker who seeks 
to be free from toil. He thinks, and 
thought and toil are contradictory terms. 
A. ‘“‘worker’”’ in the sense of a man who 
must work to live is but half a man. For 
by thought man is God, a creator who 
creates the idea of God and by thought 
becomes God. Mind is the supreme reality, 
and he who is most pure mind is most 
man. 

For that power to think man must fight. 
Here is the fount and origin of revolution, 
and in all Christ’s words M. Barbusse finds 
the doctrine of resistance constantly 
preached. ‘Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s” is in his interpretation 
“Render sword for sword, meet oppression 
by resistance, fight Caesar with Caesar’s 
weapons.” ‘The rule of justice,’’ says his 
Jesus, “arises out of a slaughtered hu- 
manity and a slaughtered ideal.’ “A 
man’s task is to undo what is unjustly 
done.” ‘‘Woman is man’s equal.” And 
so on. 

But it is significant of M. Barbusse’s own 
intellectual position that practical revolu- 
tion isnotenough. His Jesus is no Jacobin; 
he is rather the inspiration behind the 
revolutionist in whose sign the revolution 
But the inspiration is tortuous 
and difficult, and it is here more than any- 
where that M. Barbusse’s Christ becomes 
unhistorical. He is splendidly direct at 


times; he is truly mystical at others; but 


often he is simply mysterious and even, 
like Remy de Gourmont’s Christ, merely 
mystificatory. The mystification is not 
insincerity; it is the reverse, and reflects 


_truly the confusion in. the author’s mind. 


He has failed to give a coherent picture, 
but he has given.a wonderfully interesting 
picture whose failures only throw into re- 


lief the poetry and the passion that have 
gone to its making. 

There is absolutely nothing here for the 
scholar. For the ordirfary man there is 
much. Not merely is it that any individ- 
ual interpretation of the Christ is worth 
while. There is also the need and the de- 
sire for individual interpretation—a proof, 
if one were needed, that the eternal, actual 
Christ is returning as a transforming force 
to the battlefield of everyday life as he did 
two thousand years ago; that no move- 
ment, no tendency, can escape taking ac- 
count of him as an active factor, as some- 
thing actually more truly contemporary 
than Christianity. When militant Com- 
munism seeks to place the standards of the 
Lord amid its battle-flags and invokes the 
Master against the disciples, it confesses 
that a movement which fails to square it- 
self with the ideals of Jesus of Nazareth 
lacks the elements of success. 

M. Barbusse’s book is not compromise 
but revelation—a revelation with which 
one may not agree but which one must 
take account of, and can refute only by 
opposing to it another revelation equally 
personal, equally sincere, equally the out- 
come of spiritual experience. Christ is in- 
deed being revealed to the Gentiles and to 
the underdog, while the chosen and the 
prosperous go on being content with pic- 
tures. 

R. Angus, in Scots Observer. 
* * 
Getting Acquainted with the New 
Testament 
By Frank Eakin. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

Here is a book which deserves only com- 
mendation. In less than five hundred 
pages it covers the whole fied of New 
Testament Introduction, including not 
only literary and historical criticism of the 
various documents, but a history of the 
Canon, a history of the English translation, 
a Life of Jesus, a Life of Paul, a Theology 
of the New Testament, and much more. 
For the student it is an invaluable sum- 
mary of the most modern and scholarly 
New Testament studies. 

Dr. Eakin, who, we read in the public 
press, has just found it necessary to resign 
at the Western Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church, because he could 
not solemnly promise to teach nothing 
which directly or by implication contra- 
vened any item of the Westminster stand- 
ards of 1648, is one of the sufferers for 
Truth who win her victories. He writes 


_as a perfectly free, modern man, with full 


knowledge and the ability to share it. 
The ranks of liberal scholarship welcome 
him and his book. 
; Clayton R. Bowen. 
Meadville Theological School. 
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FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 

The meeting of old friends, the getting 
acquainted with new folks, the investigat- 
ing of Rowland Hall, the visit to the 
Grove and the tribute to the mighty 
ocean—all these filled our first afternoon 
after we had settled ourselves and our 
belongings. 

Saturday evening was the social get- 
together, and much merriment and fun 
ensued as the leaders endeavored to make 
us learn our neighbors’ names and then 
use that knowledge again and again. The 
time flew by in frolic and fun, and we had 
our first evening at Ferry Beach. 

Sunday Rev. Sidney Willis of Biddeford 
preached in Rowland Hall, and a short 
song service with Mrs. Folsom in charge 
was held in the afternoon. Amid the rain 
and fog the organization meeting was held 
in the Quillen parlors in the evening, and 
the Institute was launched by the short 
introductions to each course given by each 
instructor from which we all knew we 
should like that particular course best and 
were perfectly sure we could not afford to 
miss a session nor an evening. Time proved 
this to be true. 

Each morning to the accompaniment of 
hammer and saw, but with eager faces, 
open minds and receptive hearts, we gath- 
ered in Rowland Hall for Miss Folsom’s 
class on “A Straight Way Toward To- 
morrow,” Miss Cone’s class on “Methods,” 
and Mr. Etz’s class on ‘‘Missions.”’ These 
classes were alive—breathing the spirit of 
consecration, of preparation, of prayer— 
and compelled us all to interest and atten- 
tion. 

We shall go from here inspired, in- 
structed and enthused to do old tasks in 
new ways, to infuse new fire into old 
methods, to replace the useless with the 
more worth while, to bring the pleasure of 
world vision, the charm of world acquain- 
tance, the challenge of world needs, to 
the understanding of our stay-at-home 
friends, and determined to bring more 
people with us next year. 

A camp-fire led by Miss Mildred Towle 
followed the vesper service on the beach, 
and stunts, readings, songs, toasted marsh- 
mallows and stories kept us until it was 
time for Friendship Circles. These were 
held on the beach in the quadrangle, in the 
Quillen and at Rowland Hall. Tuesday 
was Old Orchard night for the younger. 
folks. 

Wednesday evening found us in the 
Quillen parlor listening to an address by 
Miss Towle, who is a member of the 
“Youth for Peace Movement,” on the 
aims and plans of the young folks of to-day 
who want to outlaw war. Then Mr. Etz 
produced his moving picture machine and 
transported us to Washington, Camp Hill, 
Florida, North Carolina, Maine, Massa- 


chusetts, and carried us so swiftly from 
one to the other we almost felt we had 
traveled in a conveyance such as we saw 
Lindbergh alight from. 

Thursday evening Miss Freeman pre- 
sented a pageant, ‘‘In Every Shore,’’ on 
the beach. It was splendidly worked out 
and we could feel the spirit of it as we saw 
Christianity move down the ages—and the 
urge of ‘‘vision” and ‘‘consecration”’ called 
to us to build anew on the past a greater 
and more beautiful future for all the 
world. 

Friday evening found us in Rowland 
Hall for an evening of consecration and 
uplift, as we sat while young folks pre- 
sented to us scenes which brought to a 
climax the study of the week. They were 
impressive, well done, and inspirational. 

Much gratitude is due to all who made 
the week a success. Mrs. Wilson, with 
her music and art, was an invaluable aid 
to class and pageant. Miss Freeman was a 
host in herself, and to them aswell as those 
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of Camp..Cheery and the guests we owe 
much for a happy, profitable and successful 
week. 
* * 
FOR A JAPAN PROGRAM 

Since many Mission Circles have ex- 
pressed a difficulty in preparing a Japanese 
program and because I believe that every 
Circle should have at least one Japanese 
program during the year, I have decided 
to arrange a small box of photographs and 
to write a short review, including letters 
from some of our girls, which I will gladly 
mail to any Circle desiring them on con- 
dition that the Circle will pay the postage 
both ways. It will expedite matters if I 
can hear from Circles in advance that they 
wish this material. 

M. Agnes Hathaway. 

R.D., Holland, N. Y. 

* * 

Our Tei’s brother-in-law, Yoshio Ku- 
sama, a physician and a Ph. D., is now in 
this country investigating medical research 
work in our universities. He will meet 
his wife and children in San Francisco in 
August and then return to Baltimore with 
his family for special study. 


Mid West Inn 


For the third year an enthusiastic group 
of young people gathered from the various 
states of the Mid-West and enjoyed a week 
of camping, study and fellowship. 

The attendance this year at Mid Wes 
Inn was not so large as last year, but the 
people were just as earnest and entered 
into the spirit of things as if there had 
been twice the number present. The at- 
tendance from Unions showed the same 
number of Unions represented, with one 
new Union group added to our numbers. 

This year the classes consisted of a Union 
Methods class with Rev. Harold Lumsden, 
Stockton, as leader; ‘‘The History of 
World Missions,’’ Mrs. Fred Line, Indian- 
apolis, and Rev. Harold Lumsden; ‘‘Ap- 
plying Christian Principles to Life,’ Rev. 
Fred Line, Indianapolis; ‘““Old Testament 
Study,” Rev. Homer Gleason, Peoria; 
“Comparative Denominations,’ Rev. W. 
G. Price, Columbus; “‘Story Telling,’ Mrs. 
Annie L. MacKinnon, Racine. All the 
classes were held out under a massive oak, 
the Robinhood Oak. Here in the cooling 
shade the faculty gave their carefully pre- 
pared material. In the three years which 
these meetings have been held the atten- 
tion of the group this year was by far the 
best. 

One thing which the camp will be re- 
membered for this year is the Story Tell- 
ing. Under the direction of Mrs. Annie 
L. MacKinnon every one in camp told a 
story. The stories were chosen so as to 
fit the devotional meetings and the recrea- 
tional hour. Truly they were the most in- 
teresting part of the camp. 

Again the cooking was done by the same 


people who have proved so capable in the 
last two years. Mrs. Jones served meals 
that could not be beaten in a big city 
hotel. She holds a record of not serving 
the same thing twice, with the exceptioa 
of breakfasts, for the entire week. You 
will always be assured of good food at Mid 
Wes Inn. 

The business meeting showed some sig- 
nificant things. The officers reported that 
the articles of incorporation were complete 
and that the Mid West Institute of the 
Universalist Church was now a corpora- 
tion of Illinois. Several camp sites were 
suggested as permanent locations, the most 
promising one being that of the Waldron 
Home in Indiana. A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate these places and 
others that may be suggested. 

While only three years old, this organi- 
zation shows promise of becoming perma- 
nent and some day becoming the meeting 
place of all Universalists in the West. 
While serving only the Y. P. C. U. at the 
present, it stands ready to serve any other 
department of the church that desires to 
hold such meetings. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, Rev. Harold Lumsden, Stock- 
ton; vice-president, Rev. Fred A. Line, 
Indianapolis; secretary, Miss Ella Wash- 
burn, Racine, Wis.; treasurer, Rev. Lewis 
Lowry, Blanchester, Ohio; trustees, one 
year, Mrs. Annie L. MacKinnon, Racine; 
two years, Rev. George Cross Banner, 
D. D., Akron; three years, Rev. Homer 
Gleason, Peoria. Any one of these people 
will be glad to give information to those 
who desire it. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
September 4-10. North Carolina. 
Miss Slaughter: 
September 4-10. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
September 4-10. Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


NORTHFIELD AND DURHAM 


While we rejoice in the progress of our 
own denominational institutes, we must 
not fail to note the increasing usefulness of 
the interdenominational gatherings in 
which our workers have their share. At 
Northfield, Mass., we always have a repre- 
sentation far out of proportion to the size 
of our church. Mr. Carl A. Hempel was 
honored this year by election as vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Management. 

The Northern New England Summer 
School of Religious Education, under the 
vigorous direction of Mrs. Nellie T. Hen- 
drick, is going forward with rapid strides. 
This year it had three hundred and thirty 
students, a score of whom were from Uni- 
versalist parishes. Among the teachers 
were Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Mr. Car] 
Hempel, Miss Mary F. Slaughter, Rev. 
Weston A. Cate and Dr. George E. Hunt- 
ley. Miss Susan M. Andrews was an- 
nounced but, on account of her European 
trip, canceled the engagement. 

* * 


ONE YEAR AT READING 


The Story of One of Our Remarkable 
New Schools 


Last July, an invitation was sent out to 
the members of the Church of Our Father, 
Reading, to attend a weekly study class in 
preparation for the new church school to 
be organized in the fall. School adminis- 
tration, project method, child psychology 
and mountains of text books were studied. 
Other church schools were visited regu- 
larly, and methods, principles, and objec- 
tives were continually discussed. 

When the project was finally launched 
Sept. 26, it was with the complete under- 
standing that this was an experiment in 
religious education, in which all were 
builders, building the church school, the 
church and the individual life for greater 
service outside. 

The sense of responsibility awakened at 
the start has been one of the finest accom- 
plishments of the church school. It has 
carried over to the weekly pledges for con- 
tributions and few are the delinquents. 

The principle of never resorting to such 
programs as tickle the vanity of parents 
and feed the self-consciousness of children 
has been strictly adhered to. _ Instead, 
there are services conducted by the dif- 
ferent classes and talks of real educational 
value to all are given by the members. 
The fact that these talks, however short or 
simple, nevertheless have actual educa- 
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tional value, is in a measure accountable 
for the complete lack of any condescension 
or superiority on the part of the older 
pupils. Even parents have lost their atti- 
tude of fond pride for one of impersonal 
interest in the subject matter, and the 
psychological effect upon the children is al! 
that could be desired. 

The Beacon Series were selected from a 
deluge of text-books as being almost ideal. 
The undated lessons can be carried over 
several weeks when advisable, or they may 
be abandoned for some original project in- 
spired by an occasion or some current 
issue. The completion of the year will find 
the school only half through the text-books, 
but it has been the departures that have 
been most productive of fine results. 

The departures include not only subject 
matter but the abandonment of a formal 
service. The school now holds opening 
and closing services in the church parlor, 
singing around the piano. Nothing has 
been sacrificed in devotional value, and 
much has been gained in esprit de corps, 
in spontaneity, sincerity and very joy of 
worship. To this has been contributed the 
added interest of using original litanies 
written for special occasions; the use of the 
Ioose leaf song book, which gathers the 
most inspiring poems and the most glorious 
music from all sources; and the co-opera- 
tion of the church organist, who comes 
twice a. month to. direct the singing and 
teach music appreciation’ and interpreta- 
tion of both music and words. 


The training in singing has proved of 
cultural, devotional and very great psy- 
chological values. One reaction has been 
the spontaneity which has carried over to 
round table discussions in which the whole 
main department joins with much that is 
vital and stimulating. In fact it was to 
make this psychologically possible that the 
informal service was first adopted, and it 
worked! 

The hold which the church school has 
upon the young people is due to its close 
relationship to the church. Its ideals and 
objectives are the same, for they are in- 
spired by the same source, and there is al- 
ways the mutual interest to be depended 
upon—church members in church school, 
church school in church, and the minister 
always the torch bearer! 

There has been no time to talk about 
sin, none to discuss theology. The school 
has departed far from traditions, but it 
endeavors to infuse each new occasion with 
fresh and deepest significance, to stimulate 
thought and sentiment towards universal 
peace and brotherhood, towards individual 
responsibility for the progress of mankind, 
and religion becomes the consciousness of 
the divine spirit within the human heart, 
and the manifestation of God in our own 
lives. 

ALE. S: 


* * 


MASTERY 
Mrs. Mathilda McNemar, superinten- 
dent of our school in Peoria, Ill., has writ- 
ten a beautiful poem entitled ‘Mastery,’ 
which has been published in the en 
Scribe. We give the first and last stanzas: 


Most Holy One, I come to Thee! 
Bared before Thee, my soul I lay. 

Unto Thy way, by ford or lea, 
Incline my heart from day to day. 


Thy way is well! Thy light is shed! 
The song I hear is Thine to me! 
Wherever be the spheres I tread, 
I go Thy way—my way to Thee. 


* * 


THE TWO PRAYERS 


Last night my little boy confessed to me 

Some childish wrong; 

And kneeling at my knee 

He prayed with tears— 

“Dear God, make me a man, 

Like daddy — wise and Bmore, 

I know you can.’ 

Then while he slept 

I knelt beside his bed, 

Confessed my sins, 

And prayed with low-bowed head, 

“O God, make me a child 

Like my child here— St 

Pure, guileless, » 

Trusting ‘thee with’ faith sincere.” 
Andrew Gillies. 


~~. Massachusetts. Letter 


It is generally under- 
stood in Massachusetts 
that in August the 
churches are closed. 
Quite a number of the 
churches close for July 
and August, while a 
few begin their vaca- 
tion in June and extend 
it over into September. We are glad, how- 
ever, to report that in certain places about 
the state very profitable activity has 
marked the summer season. * * At Ar- 
lington, for instance, though the sense of 
loss in the going of Mr. Patterson has been 
general, intense, and genuine, the official 
boards have been alert to find a worthy 
successor. A special committee consisting 
of E. W. Davis, E. W. Goodwin, and S. 
T. Cushing has been engaged upon the 
problem. This committee expects to 
recommend a minister to the parish early 
in the fall. In the meantime, it is arranged 
that Dr. Huntley will open the new season 
at the church on Sept. 11, and will serve 
as acting pastor until the new man is in- 
ducted into office. * * Rev. W. W. Rose, 
who for several years has been the summer 
supply at Provincetown, will close his pas- 
torate for this year on Sept. 4. Sept. 11 
is to be Rally Day. It has become a cus- 
tom at Provincetown to make considerable 
of this special day. The churches along 
the Cape send representative groups. 
There are still remaining in the old town 
a few “summer people.’ Not all of the 
artist colony leave by this time. The con- 
gregation is usually of creditable size, and 
the service one of note. This year the 
Cape is very fortunate in being able to 
have Dr. van Schaick, editor of the Chris- 
tian Leader, as the preacher. * * Other 
churches on the Cape have been open and 
doing worth-while things. At Chatham, 
Dr. W. H. Morrison has been preaching 
each Sunday. It was thought that, begin- 
ning with September, the services would 
be held on alternate Sundays through the 
rest of the calendar year. A fair has just 
been held, the most successful in years, 
and on account of the interest, services, 
at least through September, will be held 
each Sunday. There is an excellent Ladies’ 
Circle here. Deaths and removals have 
thinned the ranks, but the loyal ones to- 
gether with a considerable company of 
visitors keep the congregations of splendid 
size. * * Over at Yarmouthport, Dr. Mor- 
rison is also the minister. Mr. Hallett, 
the organist, refers to our church as the 
“oldest and most youthful church in Yar- 
mouth.” The attendance upon the Sun- 
day services has been regularly the largest 
in the town. Three concerts have been 
given. At the last, Prof. C. W. Locke of 
Harvard University was the leading solo- 
ist. The Matakese Orchestra has given its 


services on a number of occasions. These 
players have helped our churches in Or- 
leans and Chatham as well. The Willing 
Workers, at a recent lawn party, food sale 
and sale of antiques, cleared-above $160. 
Another similar sale is coming:soon. Six 
persons have been baptized during the 
summer. Others plan to unite with the 
church. The belfry, clock and spire have 
been painted. It is planned to paint the 
entire church this fall. The church uses 
wise publicity. Each Saturday every one 
receives a post card through the mail an- 
nouncing Dr. Morrison’s sermon subject 
and the notices for the week. * * While 
every season is a good season under Rey. 
Thomas Cross at Orleans, the summer.is 
the great opportunity for both pastor and 
church. Here the Ladies’ Circle has re- 
cently covered the entire floor of the 
church with a new carpet. Many of the 
visitors in town are talented musicians. 
Our church has had from these music of a 
very high order. Five children have been 
christened and the church school is flourish- 
ing. With September, Mr. Cross will have 
completed seven years as pastor at Orleans, 
and he is more widely recognized for his 
pulpit ability to-day than ever before. A 
prominent Unitarian minister who sum- 
mers at Orleans passed to the writer of 
this letter recently the statement that in 
Mr. Cross the Universalists have one of 
the most thoughtful and stirring preachers 
to be heard anywhere. * * Coming off the 
Cape to Plymouth, where Rev. Doris A. 
Swett is the pastor, the church, following 
the custom of several years, is closed 
through August. Plymouth has a large 
inpouring of people during the summer, 
and Miss Swett hopes that another year 
the fine church in this historic spot may be 
kept open through the season. A fine club 
has been organized for the young women. 
It is planned to organize a similar club 
for the women. When the church closed, 
the average attendance was sixty to seven- 
ty, with eight rainy Sundays in succession. 
The church school is to be reorganized 
upon a graded basis. * * Soon in Quincy 
one will see great changes in the church 
plant. The building is now in the hands of 
workmen. The interior is to be thoroughly 
renewed and the outside of the church will 
be painted. Services are to be resumed on 
Sept. 18, when the State Superintendent 
will speak. The pastor, Rev. Mr. Noble, 
is planning for a fine seryice at the centen- 
nial of the Old Colony Association on 
Oct. 5. After a strenuous year, Mr. Noble 
is seeking a bit of rest during August. * * 
Out on our northern Cape, Rev. C. L. Pad- 
dock has been steadily at his task through 
the summer. Pigeon Cove, like Annis- 
quam, Rockport and Gloucester, has an 
influx of summer visitors. Many of these 
find their way to the Federated Church of 
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which Mr.. Paddock is.pastor. The con- 
gregations have been excellent. On Aug. 
7, Chaplain Williams of the U. S. S. Shaw- 
mut held an open air service with over 
sixty present. On Aug. 14, Rev. Delmar 
E. Trout of St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, 
Conn., held a service in the Community 
House, which is the old Universalist church 
building. It is the plan to hold a similar 
service through the coming season at least 
once a month. During the absence of the 
minister and his wife in Whitesville, for a 
short visit with their son, Frank L. Pad-’ 
dock, and for a little rest, the interests of 
the Federated Church will be cared for by 
Mrs. Agnes Barton Haskell of Holyoke, 
Mass., daughter of Rev. Frank E. Barton, 
pastor of our church in Rockport. During 
the coming fall and winter the Commun-’ 
ity House will be used for public entertain- 
ments. * * Good word comes from the 
Second Church in Springfield. Professor 
Rudman of Springfield College, who 
preached so acceptably up to vacation 
time, has been re-engaged as the preacher 
for the new season. A student from the 
college, Mr. Barnes, is to serve as director 
of young people and of religious education. 
Mr. Barnes is leader of the college glee 
club and is well fitted for his new work. 
Upon the first Sunday evening of each 
month, Rev. O. W. Eames of St. Paul’s 
Church will preach at the Second Church. 
There has been a financial canvass in the 
parish and the community, as a result of 
which the prospects for the Second Church 
are brighter than for a considerable period. 
* * Both of the churches in Worcester 
have real things to report. The pastor of 
All Souls, Mr. Leavitt, returned not a 
great while ago from Ostend, Belgium, 
where he was sent by the Worcester Ro- 
tary Club to the International Convention 
of Rotary Clubs. Mr. Leavitt says that 
there were thirty-eight countries repre- 
sented, fourteen languages spoken. After 
the Convention, a trip was made to Hol- 
land, Denmark, Germany, France, Sweden, 
Norway and England. Mr. Leavitt flew 
three hundred miles, from Hamburg to 
Copenhagen. He was in Norway on June 
21 and saw the midnight sun. The Leavitt 
family is at Higgins Beach, Maine, now, 
where they have spent the summer for 
thirty-six years. During the summer, at 
All Souls, a new heating system is being 
installed at the cost of $2,000. The kitchen 
is being enlarged. This is to be cone asa 
memorisl to Mrs. E. M. Hammond, who 
recently died. The church reopens Sept. 
11. In the First Church, the summer has 
witnessed the erection of the fine parish 
house. The building, at this writing, is 
enclosed. It is the expectation that it will 
be wholly completed and furnished in time 
for the annual fair, early in December, 
The parish house is a brick structure with 
three outside entrances and an entrance to 
the church. It will have a social room for 
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the women, a club room for the men, and 
a fine assembly room with modern stage. 
In the basement there will be showers and 
‘locker rooms. The First Church, with a 
constituency of over a thousand, feels that, 
with the new parish house, it will have one 
‘of the best equipped churches in our de- 
nomination. During July and August this 
church joined with the Union and Ply- 
mouth Congregational Churches for union 
services. A fine feature of this arrange- 
ment is that one of the three ministers is 
always within call to answer the demand 
for pastoral care. Mrs. E. A. Hunt, parish 
assistant, and a number of the young 
people gave to the Clara Barton Birth- 
place down in Oxford a large portion of 
time and service. Dr. Tomlinson and his 
family are having a three weeks’ vacation 
near Watch Hill, R. I. * * Summer ser- 
vices, under the care of the Convention, 
are being held at West Haverhill, where 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rey. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., of Brook- 
lyn, was at Universalist Headquarters Aug. 
22 in conference with Rev. George Thor- 
burn, his assistant-elect. 


Dr. and Mrs. L. G. Powers of Washing- 
ton, D. C., have returned from a vacation 
trip to various points in Canada which 
took them over Lake Ontario and down 
the St. Lawrence. 


Miss Anne Jenison of Philadelphia was 
a visitor at Universalist Headquarters Aug. 
25. Miss Jenison is spending a few days 
with Miss Hersey at Bethany Union. 


Miss Florence Ethel Gray, secretary of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, was at Headquarters Aug. 25. 


Rev. and Mrs. O. Whitman Eames of 

St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, Mass., were 
visitors at Headquarters Wednesday, Aug. 
24, 
_ Rev. Edgar R. Walker, erroneously re- 
ported spending the summer in Winchester, 
N.H., has been acting as summer pastor 
in West Chesterfield; N. H. 


The address of Rev. Helene Ulrich is 
now 4 West 76th St., New York City. 


Dr. V. E. Tomlinson, of Worcester, 
Mass., with his family, has been trying 
for three weeks to find a bit of summer 
rest near Watch Hill, R.I. Dr. Tomlinson 
is called back frequently, however, to his 
city for pastoral services. 


- Rev. S. G. Ayres, D. D., of Beacon 
Church, Brookline, Mass., is removing 
about Sept. first to 15 Royce Road, Allston, 
Mass. 


Edward Hempel, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl A. Hempel of Lynn, and Quentin L. 
Coons; son of Dr. and Mrs. L. W. Coons, 
sailed from Boston on the Martha Wash- 
ington, Wednesday, Aug. 31, for a short 
cruise trip to Europe. Some of the places 


Rev. John M. Paige of Medford Hillside 
is the preacher, and at the historic church 
in Oxford, where Rev. B. F. McIntire of 
Chelsea has charge. The church in Matta- 
poisett, with Rev. Earl D. Wilson as pas- 
tor, and the church in Marion, to which 
Rev. Francis W. Sprague ministers, have 
been open through the summer as usual. 
* * Already the program is being shaped 
up for the Boston Ministers’ Meetings. 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle is chairman of the 
program committee. The opening meet- 
ing will be held on Sept. 19. Hartford is to 
be the subject at the first four meetings, 
Sept. 19, 26, Oct. 3 and 10. The speakers 
on the first three dates will be Dr. Etz, Dr. 
Lowe and Dr. Tomlinson. Hartford should 
be an epochal occasion and the Boston 
ministers intend to be fully informed and 
to have denominational plans and policies 
fully discussed before the Convention. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


to be visited are Gibraltar, Algiers, Mes- 
sina, Naples, Rome, Trieste. The trip by 
rail is through northern Italy, across Swit- 
zerland to Paris and other points in France. 


Rev. Llewellyn Owen, assistant to Dr. 
Morgan in the Cathedral Congregational 
Church, Chicago, and formerly minister at 
the Community Church, Danvers, Mass., 
called at Universalist Headquarters Aug. 
Ze. 


Rey. P. J. McInnes has closed his pas- 
torate at Gardner and Westminster, Mass. 
With Mrs. McInnes, he will spend the 
next few months in his old home, East 
Boston. His address is 62 Falcon Street, 
East Boston, Mass. On Sept. 11, Mr. 
McInnes will preach in Spencer, Mass. 


Mr. Haynie Summers of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, has entirely recovered from his illness 
and is at his regular work. 


Mrs. George B. Soule of Richmond, 
Maine, recently underwent an operation 
at the Clinic Hospital in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Soule was Alice Staples Briscoe, a 
Universalist for many years, and well 
known in Massachusetts, where her early 
days were spent. 


Massachusetts 


Proyincetown.—Rev. W. W. Rose, sum- 
mer pastor. The Provincetown church has 
been the center of more than usual activity 
this summer. Week-day visitors, eager 
to view the Italian frescoes and hear the 
story of the “church with the Christopher 
Wren tower,” have been more numerous 
than ever. The evening illustrated play- 
reviews have packed the church night after 
night. We advertise on the screen of the 
local movie house—‘‘The Sunday night 
crowds are on their way to the Universalist 
Church. Why not join them?” The new 
pulpit, restored after the manner of the 
massive original, completes the interior 
scheme as it was first designed, and arouses 


admiration. Morning services draw con- 
gregations of from seventy-five to 100, 
and bring many non-Universalists to the 
church. Mr. Rose is ending his seventh 
season aS summer pastor. Aug. 7, at the 
time of the 200th anniversary celebration, 
Rev. Nancy W. P. Smith of our church had 
charge of the formal commemoration in 
the town hall, and Mr. Rose delivered one 
of the addresses. Mr. Edwin Paine, presi- 
dent of the parish, was one of the com- 
mittee of three in charge of the entire 
celebration. 

Amesbury.—The pastorate of Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, covering the past 
year, was concluded in July. The church 
will open the new season on Sept. 11. Rev. 
K. B. Ball, recently of Winter Hill, Somer- 
ville, will preach on Sept. 11 and 18. Mr. 
Carl H. Olson, president of the General 
Y.P.C. U., will occupy the pulpit on Sept. 
25 and Oct. 2. The church: intends to 
settle a new minister soon. Mr. Harry L. 
Woodward, 10 Henry St., chairman of the 
trustees, is chairman also of the special 
committee which will recommend the next 
minister. 

Oxford.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, summer 
pastor. Services are being held in the old 
church with increasing interest. Forty- 
nine were present on a recent Sunday. 
Singers from the Congregational church 
furnished the music the two last Sundays 
of August. On Aug. 22 communion was 
observed, with the deacons from the Con- 
gregational church assisting Mr. McIntire. 
On Aug. 7, the three McIntires, father and 
two sons, conducted the service. Rev. C. 
F. McIntire, of North Orange, was the 
preacher. Rey. B. F. McIntire sang two 
solos, accompanied by his brother. 

Framingham.—The pastorate of Rev. 
H. L. Thornton came to a close with the 
end of June. Mr. Thornton is now engaged 
with the A. Nash Company of Cincinnati, 
acting as their representative in Framing- 
ham. It has been decided to open the 
church on Sept. 11 and the State Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Coons, will be the speaker. 
On Monday evening, Sept. 12, we are to 
have a parish supper, when we expect to 
make plans for the coming year. 

Ohio 

Mt. Gilead.—Rev. Sara L. Stoner, pas- 
tor. The four churches of the town 
united in union services during July and 
August. Mrs. Stoner occupied the pul- 
pits of the Methodist and the Baptist 
churches, using the topics ‘““‘The World’s 
Need of the Christian Church,’ and 
“Sources of Divine Inspiration.” The 
pastor of the Methodist church preached 
to a large congregation in the Universalist 
church, on “An Enlarging View of God.” 
All services were well attended. Aug. 3 
the Sunday school held its annual picnic. 
On a recent Sunday Mr. Bert Ramey, who 
has traveled extensively in the East and 
South, entertained the Sunday school 
with a collection of mounted pictures of 
historical places. 
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Vermont 


East Calais—Rev. Weston A. Cate, 
summer pastor. Services have been held in 
the East Calais church every Sunday dur- 
ing July and August, with much interest 
shown. The church school has also been 
active. A young people’s chorus under 
the direction of Mrs. Del Dwinell has 
been a special feature. During the pas- 
tor’s absence and while he was attending 
the Northern New England School of 
Religious Education at the University of 
New Hampshire, the pulpit was occupied 
by Rev. Clinton Scott of Atlanta, Ga. 
On Aug. 21 the pastor christened six chil- 
dren. The Community League recently 
tendered a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 


Cate. This is the pastor’s fourth summer 
in this field. 
* * 
CHAUTAUQUA 


Now that the season at Chautauqua is 
over no doubt those Universalists who have 
visited here and those who hope to visit 
this place in some future year will be in- 
terested in reading about the activities of 
the Universalist Headquarters this sum- 
mer. 

This is the second summer that we have 
joined forces with the Unitarians, whose 
headquarters were established here some 
fifteen years ago. The house belongs to 
the Unitarians, and the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Badger of Orlando, Florida, have been in 
charge for the past eight years. Through 
the courtesy of the Unitarians we were in- 
vited to send a representative into their 
headquarters instead of establishing head- 
quarters of our own. The co-operation 
between the Unitarian and Universalist 
representatives in these two summers has 
been all that could be desired. . We have 
worked together in every possible circum- 
stance. 

The Universalists who registered at 
headquarters this season numbered fifty- 
two, five being ministers. The states repre- 
sented were: New York twenty, Ohio nine, 
Pennsylvania eight, Maine five, Florida 
four, Illinois two, California, Connecticut, 
Indiana, and Iowa each one. As no ad- 
vertising whatsoever had been done 
through our church paper or in any other 
way to bring Universalists here, this is not 
a poor showing. . The Unitarians numbered 
117 on their register. 

On Sunday at 9.45 a. m. regular preach- 
ing services are held at headquarters and 
our preachers this year were Dr. Francis 
Bishop, of Buffalo, N. Y., Rev. Gustav 
Ulrich of Henderson, N. Y., and Rey. 
Helene Ulrich, representative for the de- 
nomination. 

On Thursday afternoons denominational 
headquarters ‘invited to a social hour. At 
this-time we usually offered a short pro- 
gram and served refreshments. Miss Maud 


A. Minor, a teacher in the Summer School: 
of Expression at Chautauqua and formerly * 


a teacher. at. Lombard College, delighted 


us witha reading on one of these after-. 


‘den. 
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noons.- Rev. Helene Ulrich spoke on the 
education of the negro as illustrated in 
Hampton Institute on another afternoon. 
Among the hostesses were Mrs. Katherine 
M. Ruebel of Alhambra, Cal., and Mrs. 
H. H. Church of Buffalo, N. Y. 

There are rooms to be rented in our 
headquarters, and this season two Univer- 
salists besides the representative for the 
denomination were with us most of the 
time. : 

The program which the Chautauqua In- 
stitution offers has been spoken of in 
another article published earlier in the 
summer. Suffice it to say that the hours 
of the day are too few to take in every- 
thing that is enlightening and enjoyable. 
I would urge all Universalists to consider 
seriously a visit to Chautauqua in 1928. 
Having once come here the visit will be- 
come a regular one every vacation. The 
churches in western New York, eastern 
and northem Ohio, and northern and 
western Pennsylvania should have more 
numbers to show another season. Among 
the thousands who come here every year 
we should have our share. 

Helene Ulrich. 
* * 
DELEGATES AT HARTFORD CON- 
TION 


The Constitution of the Universalist 
General Convention provides for ‘“‘two lay 
delegates, of whom one shall be a man 
and one a woman, from each parish in 
fellowship,” and further: ‘‘To be entitled 
to such lay delegates each parish must 
maintain its legal existence and support 
public worship regularly and make a con- 
tribution on quota to the General Con- 
vention in such manner as the latter may 
prescribe.” 

The Convention has never prescribed 
what proportion of the five per cent quota 
must be paid to entitle the local parish to 
such lay delegates. The practise has been 
to seat delegates from all parishes which 
have paid all or part of their quotas for 
each of the two years preceding the session. 

In accordance with that practise, we are 
publishing herewith a list, as of Aug. 26, 
1927, of the parishes which have made 
some payment on quotas for 1926 and 
1927, whether direct or through the Five 
Year Program. Unless the Convention, 
which is “the judge of the election and 
qualification of its members,’’ rules other- 
wise these parishes are entitled to lay 
delegates at Hartford. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


Alabama: Brewton, Camp Hill. Arkan- 
sas: Driggs. California: Oakland, Pasa- 
dena, Riverside, Santa Paula. Colorado: 
Denver. Connecticut: Bridgeport, Meri- 
District of Columbia: Washington. 
Florida: De Funiak Springs, Pensacola, 
St. Petersburg, Tarpon Springs. Georgia: 
Atlanta, Rockwell. Illinois: Avon, Chi- 


cago (St. Paul’s), Clinton, Hutsonville, 


Oak Park, . Peoria, Stockton, 
Grove,, . Indiana; 


Joliet, 
Table 


Galveston, . 
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Indianapolis, Manchester, Sevastapool. 
Iowa: Boone, Mitchellville, Mt. Pleasant, 
Waterloo. Kentucky: Burlington, Hop- 
kinsville. Maine: Andover, Calais, Can- 
ton, Canton Point, Dexter, Fairfield, 
Freeport, Gardiner, Greene, Guilford, 
Hope, Kingfield, Livermore (Second), Ma- 
chias, Mechanic Falls, Norway, Oakland, 
Old Town, Portland (Congress Square), 
Portland (All Souls), Rockland, Rumford 
Point, South Waterford, West Paris, 
Yarmouth. Massachusetis: Annisquam, 
Attleboro (Murray), Attleboro (North), 
Boston (East), Boston (Roxbury), Brain- 
tree, Brockton, Cambridge (First), Chesk- 
ire, Dana (North), Essex, Everett, Fitch- 
burg, Franklin, Haverhill, Lawrence, Mal- 
den, Mansfield, Medford, Methuen, Mon- 
son, Orange, Peabody, Pigeon Cove, Ply- 
mouth, Salem, Shirley, Somerville (First), 
West Somerville, Spencer, Taunton, Wake- 
field, Waltham, Westminster, Worcester 
(First). Michigan: Concord, Detroit, 
East Liberty, Farmington, Grand Rapids, 
Horton. Minnesota: Minneapolis (Re- 
deemer), Owatonna. Mississippi: Burrus, 
Liberty, Our Home. Missouri: Archie. 
New Hampshire: Alstead and Langdon, 
Berlin, Claremont, Concord, Hinsdale, 
Kingston, Portsmouth, West Chesterfield, 
Westmoreland, Winchester, Woodsville. 
New Jersey: Newark. New York: Auburn, 
Binghamton, Bristol, Brooklyn (Good 
Tidings), Brooklyn (Our Father), Canan- 
daigua, Canton, Central Square, Cicero, 
Dexter, Henderson, Herkimer, Hornell, 
Little Falls, Madison, McLean, Middle- 
ville, Morris, Mount Vernon, Newport, 
North Salem, Perry, Rochester, Salisbury 
Center, Schuyler Lake, Scipio, South 
Hartford, Syracuse, Upper Lisle, Van 
Hornesville, Winthrop. North Carolina: 
Kinston, Rocky Mount, Woodington. 
Ohio: Bellville, Belpre, Bryan, Cincinnati, 
Conover, El Dorado, Frost, Greenville, 
LeRoy, Little Hocking, Milford, Mt. 
Carmel, Mt. Gilead, Olive Branch, Plain 
City, Springboro, Springfield, Westville, 
Woodstock. Pennsylvania: Athens, Brad- 
ford, Brooklyn, Girard, Kingsley, Phila- 
delphia (Messiah), Sheshequin, Smithton, 
Standing Stone, Towanda. Rhode Island: 
East Providence, Pawtucket, Woonsocket. 
South Carolina: Feasterville. Vermont: 
Barre, Bellows Falls, Cavendish, Derby 
Line, Morrisville, Williamsville. West 
Virginia: Fork Ridge. Wisconsin: Racine, 
Wausau. Ontario, Olinda. 4 
* * 


MURRAY GROVE 


Sunday, Aug. 21, was a red letter day at 
Murray Grove. The sermon at the morn- 
ing service was by the Rev. Robert Tipton 
of North Omlstead, Ohio, and the con- 
gregation was the largest of the season. 
The Murray Grove House was filled to its . 
capacity. |After dinner a flag raising cere- 
mony was held on the campus, when Mr. 
James B. Knapp of New York presented}: 
a new flag to Murray Grove. The flag 
was accepted..by Mr. John C. Wardell, 
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president of the Association, and was run 
up by Mr. Walter Gabell, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. After the flag was in place an 
oration was delivered by Mr. Tipton, and 
the guests sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Rey. George Wilson Scudder 
was master of ceremonies. 

At 3.30 p. m. the annual memorial ser- 
vice was held in the Potter Meeting-house. 
John David, the little son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. Woodcock, was christened. 
This service was followed by communion, 
at which Mr. Scudder and Mr. Tipton 
officiated. After the communion service 
the memorial service was held at the 
graves of Thomas Potter, Rev. G. W. 
Barnes, and Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee. 
Rev. Geo. Upson Scudder, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Canton, Me., de- 
livered the eulogy for Thomas Potter; 
Rey. Geo. Wilson Scudder was the speaker 
at the grave of Rev. G. W. Barnes, the 
last regular settled pastor at Good Luck 
and Waretown, and Mr. Tipton gave the 
eulogy at the grave of Dr. Bisbee, in the 
Universalist National Memorial Cemetery. 

The fair was held in the Ballou House 
on Friday and Saturday, Aug. 19 and 20, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Emma 
Krementz of Newark. It was a great 
success and netted the Murray Grove 
Association $2,125. 

George Wilson Scudder. 


* * 


MID-WEST UNIONERS PLAN 
OUTING 


Several Unioners in the vicinity” of 
Chicago and Indianapolis are planning an 
outing and get-together over the Labor 
Day week end at Turkey Run State Park, 
near Marshall, Indiana. .Turkey Run is a 
large stretch of wonderland with over 500 
acres of virgin forest. A miniature Grand 
Canyon and high cliffs supply numerous 
examples of nature’s rare handiwork. 

The program calls for a basket picnic 
Saturday evening followed by a dance at 
the hotel. Sunday morning starts with a 
sunrise service in an old log church built 
many years before, followed by a bacon 
fry. The remainder of the morning will be 
used to visit points of interest. Turkey 
Run, Rocky Hollow, Devil’s Punch Bowl, 
Devil’s Ice Box and the state cabin are on 
the program. 

After lunch a visit to the Old Mill will 
be followed by boating and swimming. 

The evening program includes a camp- 
fire and marshmallow toast. Mr. Sidney 
Esten, State Ornithologist, will tell stories 
of bird and animal life in the park as he 
has observed it this and other summers. 
Stunts and sings are also on the pro- 
gram. 

The meeting will close at noon Monday 
after a visit to the Shades of Death. 


Special rates have been obtained at the’ 
hotel which will make your visit cost very 


little. 


invited, and should communicate at. once 


Those persons interested are. cordially 
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with either Bess Marie O’Brien, 8184 In- 
gleside Avenue, Chicago, or Oscar F. Vogt, 
908 West 31st St., Indianapolis. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Wisconsin State Convention, Stoughton, Wis., 
Oct. 6 and 7. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-28, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

Maine State Convention, Biddeford, Sept. 27, 28. 

New Hampshire State Convention, Woodsville, 
Oct. 5, 6. 

New York State Convention, Syracuse, Oct. 5, 6. 

Minnesota State Convention, Rochester, Oct. 6-9. 

<a 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT-= 
TEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist Convention will convene at Man- 
chester on Sept. 15, 1927, at 10 a. m., for the ex- 
amination of Mr. Gordon C. Reardon, ‘‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 


Allen Brown, Secretary. 
* OF 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of License granted to Stanley C. Stall of 
Norwood, Ohio. License dated Aug. 28, 1927. 


Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
ere 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Maine 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Biddeford, Maine, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Sept. 27-28, 1927. Meetings of 
the auxiliary organizations will be held in connection 
with the Convention, beginning Monday afternoon, 
Sept. 26. The Convention is held for the purpose 
of hearing reports, electing officers for the ensuing 
year, and transacting such other business as may 
come before it. 

Each parish in the state is entitled to representa- 
tion by three lay delegates, with one additional dele- 
gate from each parish that has fifty or more families. 

All who desire entertainment are asked to notify 
Mrs. Ethel Tate, 108 Graham St., as far in advance 
as possible. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
Sie 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The sixty-second annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Minnesota and its auxiliaries 
will be held at Rochester, Minn., Oct. 6 to 9 inclus- 
ive, for the purpose of hearing reports, election of 
officers, and the transaction of any business that may 
come before the Convention. 


Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ee 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


The biennial session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Hartford, Conn., October 19 to 23, 1927 
for the receiving of reports, election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legal- 
ly come before it. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 


AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
_ With the coming of autumn days the opportunity 
to spend a few days, a week, or a month at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass., is most al- 
luring. There’ are four very good furnished rooms 


with bath available for rental now that Camp has 
broken up for the season. The house has been thor- 
oughly cleaned and is in fine condition. Everything 
is furnished with the exception of table linen, silver, 
and bed linen. Rental $10 per week, $2 per day. 
Apply to the W. N. M. A., 176 Newbury St. Boston, 
Mass., tel. Kenmore 6570, or to Mrs. Leonard E. 
Thayer, Oxford, or telephone Birthplace: Oxford 11 
ring 14. 
ek 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 

The fifteenth annual convention of the, General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1927. 
The business session, at which officers will be elected 
and important policies will be determined, will be 
held on Monday, Oct. 17. 

Every Universalist minister and every superinten- 
dent of a Universalist Sunday school is a member of 
the convention ex officio. Each school is entitled to 
three other delegates for the first hundred members 
or fraction thereof, and to one delegate for each addi- 
tional fifty members or fraction thereof. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* x 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will hold 
the next regular annual session on Oct. 6 and 7 in 
Stoughton, Wis., for the purpose of transacting such 
legal business as may regularly come before it. Let 
all officers, ministers, delegates and friends take due 
notice and govern themselves accordingly. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
x om 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 
The Program at Hartford 


Friday, Oct. 14. 7.30 p.m. Devotional service, 
Rey. Laura Bowman Galer.’ Census, Rey. George E. 
Huntley, D. D. “The Acid Test,’’ an experience 
meeting, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. 

Saturday, Oct. 15. (Morning session at the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education.) 9.30 a. m. 
Devotional service with talk by President Wm. Doug- 
lass MacKenzie, D. D. Address, ‘“‘Certain Phases of 
Church School Administration,” Rev. A. J. Wm, 
Myers, Ph. D. Open Forum. Inspection of school 
plant, with guides. 2 p.m. Addresses on ‘““‘The New 
System of Standards,’’ Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, and Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dis- 
cussion periods interspersed. Evening. Liberty, 
{Suggestions by Hartford committee.) 

Sunday, Oct. 16. 10.30 a.m. Occasional sermon, 
Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 12 m. Sunday 
school, Mr. J. Albert Robinson, superintendent. 
Afternoon. Liberty. (Suggestions by Hartford com- 
mittee.) 7.30 p.m. Address, “Religious Dramatiza- 
tion,’’ Mrs. Hallie Gelbert Reynolds. Demonstra- 
tion of Religious Dramatization by Students of the 
Hartford School of Religious Education under the 
drection of Prof. Edna M. Baxter. 

Monday, Oct. 17.. 9 a. m. Devotional service. 
Address, ““The Use of Music in the Worship Period.” 
Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 9.45. Business session. 
1.45 p. m. Business session. 4. Address, “Latest 
Ideas in Handwork” (with exhibit), Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain. 7.15. Devotional service. Address, 
“Religious Education as a Profession,’’ Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. Address, “The Project Method in the 
Small School,’” Miss Angelica L. Safford. Address, 
“Three Tests of an Education,” Rev. William Wallace 
Rose. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18. Group Conferences (not open to 
ministers): 9 a.m. ‘The Beginners,” Miss Helen 
Rice, ‘The Intermediates,” Mrs, Ruth Owens Pull- 
“Fine Arts in the Church School,’’ Miss Mary 
“The Primary Classes,’’ Miss 
Eleanor Bonner, ‘Daily. Vacation Bible School,” 
Mr. Robert G. Fraleigh. ‘The Senior Classes,” Mr, 
Carl Senn. 11. “The Junior Classes,” Mrs. Mabel 
K. Gay. “The Adult Classes,” Mrs. Charles C. 
Champlin. ‘Missionary Education,” Mrs. Janet H, 
Blackford. 1.30 p.m. ‘Administration,” .Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. 2.30. “Administration,” Miss 
Eleanor Prescott. 3.30. “Administration,” Mr. 
Carl A. Hempel. 7.15. Devotionalservice. Address, 
“Qur-Folks Movies,” Rev. Roger F. Etz,*D..D. 


man. 
F. Slaughter. 10. 


Exercise, “‘A Financial Filling Station,’’ Rev. Joseph 
M. Tilden, D. D., and Everybody. Closing address, 
Rey. John Murray Atwood, D. D. 
Hee 
RAILROAD RATES TO THE HARTFORD 
CONVENTION 

Transportation Agent, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 6010 
Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A reduced rate of fare and one-half has been 
granted, provided a minimum of 250 certificates is re- 
ceived by the transportation agent at the Conven- 
tion. Tickets for the going journey must be pur- 
chased at the full rate. Ask for a certificate when 
purchasing ticket. Do not ask for a receipt. If 250 
certificates are turned in at Hartford your certificate 
will be validated and returned to you. You can 
then purchase a half-fare return ticket to the station 
which issued the certificate over the same route. If 
less than 250 certificates are turned in you will have 
to pay full fare. 


Rates from Central Points 


Single Trip Round Trip 
Via Springfield 


Springfield, Mass............. $93 $ 1.40 
Cleveland; Oy... i0as/Gcieer en 21.87 32.81 
Chicaga, Tn. 21... 34'. sete 34.12 51.18 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 48:78 73.17 
BuifalosINe Yi... uremer 15.31 22.97 
Detroit, Mich. .........0 24.31 36.47 
AlbSn, Nocy a! «ov > ermine 4.62 6.93 
Brattleboro, c\ te weiss ieee 3.11 4.67 
Rutland; Vt. ous..csees 5.85 8.78 
WAarre; Vitae sic. coein <> peers 7.90 11.85 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 6.88 10.32 
Worcester, Mass. .........- 2.87 4,31 
Via Boston 

Boston; Masse asta seats ns 4.23 6.35 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 10.25 15.38 
Dwell AaB ays cvakeretam cole 5.16 7.74 
Portland Mes oss iapss/eis (etal 8.15 12.23 
Augusta, Me. -............ 10.35 15.58 
Bangor, Me. \c.< scleiviefarsctalerats 13.03 19.55 
Auburn, Me@.\.<ijern pci 9.41 14.12 
Goneord,.N-Biy ey cceeicies 6.87 10.31 


Via Washington, D.C., and New York City 


Gloveland, Oi fi 's:siviewie.cistes 24,48 36.72 
Chiesgo, TM, ae sa) streak 36.63 54.95 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 51.29 76.94 
Detroit; Michio «sian terse 28.75 43.13 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 717 10.76 
Washington, D.C. ........ 12.07 18.11 
New WY ork City: fas. tenrae 3.93 5.90 


The B. & O. Railroad has arranged a trip as 
follows: 

Leave Chicago, 1 p. m. Monday, Oct. 17, via 
Capital Limited. Arrive Washington, D. C., 9 a. m. 
Oct. 18. Leave Washington 3 p.m. and arrive New 
York City 8.50 p. m. Oct. 18, where party will be 
transferred in motor coaches to Pershing Square 
Station, directly across from. Grand Central Termi- 
nal. Leave New York 3.45 a. m. Oct. 19, via N. Y., 
N. H. & H., sleeper ready at 10 p.m. Arrive Hart- 
ford, 9.01 a. m. Oct. 19. 

Tickets may be obtained on any of the following 
dates (but not on any other date): In the territory 
of the New England Passenger Association, the Cen- 
tral Passenger Association, and the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 15-21. Southwestern Passenger Asso- 
ciation territory, Oct. 14-20. Western Passenger As- 
sociation territory—Midwest, Oct. 15-21; Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, ete., Oct. 14-20; California and 
Washington, Oct. 9-15. 

Be at the railroad station for tickets and certifi- 
cates at least thirty minutes before train time. 

If certificates are not obtainable at your home 
station, the agent will inform you at what station 
they can be obtained. 

Immediately on arrival at the meeting present 
your certificate to the endorsing officer, Rev. L. W. 
Brigham, D. D. 

The special agent of the carriers will be in atten- 
dante on Oct. 19 and 22, from 8.30 a. m. to 5.30 
p. m. to validate certificates. If you leave for home 
prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive 
later than Oct. 22, after he has left, you can not 
have your certificate validated and consequently will 
not obtain the benefit of the reduction. The reduc- 
tion is not guaranteed, but is contingent on the at- 
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tendance of 250, holding regularly issued certificates. 

Certificates issued to children at half fare will be 
counted the same as certificates held by adults. 

Clergy fares are not in force in New England terri- 
tory. Ministers who travel on clergy certificates 
from other territory can obtain certificates when 
purchasing tickets at Albany or New York City, and 
so secure the fare and one-half rate for the round trip 
between this point and Hartford. 

os 
HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels 

Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; double, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

Bond Annex Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$3.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00. Without bath: single, $2.50. 

Highland Court (American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person. 

Allyn House. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Garde. With bath: single, $3.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00 to $5.00. 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. 


Garages 

Hotel Bond, 132 Allyn St., $1.00 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 cents a 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day. 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. 

Make reservations early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge- 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

se 
AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser of Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 

Amend Article IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, ‘‘the Universalist Leader,” the words, 
“some paper of general denominational circulation,” 
80 that the article shall read: ‘“‘These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disci- 
pline, may be amended at any regular session by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of general 
denominational circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 


Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words,’ “setting forth the 
above facts’ and ‘‘as provided in the preceding 
section,” and by adding, after the word ‘“‘year,” 
the words, “unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settled 
as pastors over its parishes without surrendering 
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their Universalist fellowship, in which case he may 
be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba- 
tionary period which is required by that denomina- 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universalist 
‘clergymen,” so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in which he resides, 
who shall take action upon the case. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
probation of one year, unless he belongs to a de- 
nomination which permits Universalist clergymen 
to be settled as pastors over its parishes without 
surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
case he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 8, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,” so 
that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 
tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4, by substituting for 
the words, “who has not,’’ the words, “until he has,” 
and by omitting the words, “it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
men granted fellowship under this section,’’ so that 
the section shall read as follows: 

“Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 
lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 
clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 
salist fellowship until he has been approved by 8 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.”’ 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 
to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 
that body: 

Amend Article IV by adding the following as 
Section 5: 

“Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.’’ 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
, a3 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the New Hampshire Univer- 
Salist State Convention will be held at Woodsville, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 5 and 6, 1927. 

Action will be in order to amend Section 1, Article 
5, of the Constitution changing date of annual ses- 
sion, of which due notice is herewith given. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
Wee 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 102d annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 5 and 6, 
1927, for the election of officers and the transaction 
of such other business as may legally come before 
this body. 

G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
“WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
*60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
flexes. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


_A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 


The Book of Books 


The Bible 


We have it in 90 languages 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society | 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 
GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sekes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
Junior College . 
; Two Years 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 


Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports --Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully !e- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


When sorrow clouds hang low and heavy, 
we render a service which carries efficiency 
as well as a wealth of deepest feeling. 
Years of experience has taught us the most 
satisfactory way to aid a family in hours of 
grief. You may depend on this establish- 
ment to properly take care of every little 
detail, regardless of your wishes.—Ad in a 
Virginia paper. 

* * 

Itinerant Fishmonger: ‘‘Here’s some 
fresh oysters, lady, nice fresh oysters— 
fifty cents and seventy-five cents.” 

Careful Housewife: ‘“‘What is the dif- 
. ference in the oysters?”’ 

Fishmonger: “Oh, there isn’t any dif- 
ference, only some people like to pay fifty 
cents and some like to pay seventy-five.’’— 
Life. 

* * 
Far in the forest, the leaves are falling, 

Marsh grass is golden, wild geese are 

calling; 
But here, in the city, the whole world 
hollers, 

“I want an apartment for sixty-five 

dollars!” 
—John McColl in Life. 
* * 

Applicant (to magistrate): “I want some 
advice about my husband, sir. He left me 
twenty-five years ago, and I ain’t seen him 
since.” 

Magistrate: “Well?” 

Applicant: ‘What about me ’aving a 
separation?’’—London Opinion. 


* * 


Motor-cycle Cop: ‘Here, you, pull 
over.” 

Autoist: ‘‘Wasamatter?”’ 

M. C.: “You were doing fifty.” 

Autoist: “Will you write that down and 
sign it so I can show it to my friends?”— 
Allston Recorder. 

* * 

Political Science Prof. (questioning stu- 
dent in oral quiz): “Could you be President 
of the United States?”’ 

“Yeah, but I’m all signed up for a job 
with a bond house when I get out in June.” 
—Brown Jug. 

* * 

Mocha: “Where do you work?” 

Java: “In a mint factory.” 

Mocha: ‘“‘Why aren’t you working now?” 

Java: ‘““We’re making the holes to-day.” 
—Ohio State Sun Dial. 

* * 
LAUNCH DISCOVERED 
ADRIFT WITH 4 MEN 
ABOARD ALL MISSING 
—Miami paper. 
* * 

As they turned the woman who was 
killed stepped from behind an automobile. 
— New York Sun. 

* * 

If all the autos in the world were laid 
end to end, it would be Sunday afternoon. 
—Judge. 
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Two Important New Books 


GOD AND COMPANY, UNLIMITED 


By REV. FRANK DURWARD ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister Church of Our Father, Detroit 


Author of “‘Did Jesus Mean It?’ ‘‘Rediscovered 
Countries,’’ and ‘‘Dare We Meet the Challenge? ”’ 


“God and Company, Unlimited”’ sets forth ‘‘that the triumph of God’s purpose for 
His world depends at last upon the voluntary and complete co-operation of man, who 
is an essential part of the infinite, divine life. Saving the world is an end to be achieved 
only by means of a perfect working partnership—“‘God and Company, Unlimited.” 

Here is high heresy for the merely conventional Christian, yet Dr. Adams goes 
straight to the heart of the vital problems of our time. 

When does God stop trying? 

Is He a struggling God? 

How under and through all that is repulsive shall we find the hidden loveliness of men? 

What is the use of praying unless we are willing to help answer our own prayers? 

What is the heart of the religion of Jesus? 

These are some of the questions that are answered in this thoughtful and stimulating 
book. 

Dr. Adams has won nation wide recognition as a thinker and writer no less than as 
a preacher. This newest of his books will add to his fame. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


SUCCESS AND YOU 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
With an introduction by Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 


An antidote to the modern spirit of youthful disillusionment, cynicism, or indif- 
ference as regards the fundamental principles of genuine success in life, these chapters 
deal in a popular and simple way with basic truths of thought and action. After twenty 
years of experience as a successful leader of young people and as an active Christian, Mrs. 
Friend now passes on to other young people these radio addresses to which many thousand 
people listened last winter. This isa truly scientific book—a clear, concise and analytical 
discussion of the meaning, sources, hindrances, and helps of successful living made easy 
of comprehension by the use of numerous vivid and often homely literary illustrations, 
the volume leads its reader definitely and directly into more intimate conscious relations 
with God. 

“The author has endeavored to define success and to clarify its courses, its aids, and 
its hindrances. She deals in familiar and homely fashion with certain fundamental 
verities of thought and action which, however much neglected, ultimately assert their 
control.” (From the introduction by Dr. Cadman.) 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


